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Perfection at Last! 


To the 


“Old Reliable” 


has fallen the honor ot making the FIRST and ONLV 
PERFECT score which has ever been made in an All-day 
Tournament. 


At Spirit Lake, Iowa, August 6, 1902. 


e 
® 
: 
+ 
No. Targets15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20-200 
Score..... 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20—200 


The above score was made by 


Mr. Fred Gilbert with a 


Parker Gun. 


Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Meriden, a 
New York Salesroom, 32 Warren St. 
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for the Ideal Hand book “P.” ca. 6 ee 
126 pages FREE. The latest En- turned at once. Perfect score. 


eyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and Bullets 
Mention Sports Afield. Address— 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., BOX 56, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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30" 3s Mlustrated with samples of qualities and shades ef Oor- 
Seb2% duroy, Mackintosh, Canvas, Flannel, etc., mailed free. 
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zs 23 Agents: Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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?_ DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


MANGE In its mildest ferm is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and effee- 

tively cured. We have many testimonials like the following from persons 

_ have used our Disinfectant with good results. Mr. FRED JacosBI, proprietor the famous W 
bine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich., writes us: ‘On Sept. 8, 1899, I ended from you 1 gal. 

Oil of Tar Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct.1I had 

9 er iel sent to me that was afflicted with mange. The 

“ me that he had used ev ng possible to cure her, 

pes | results. I at once began ting her with Standard 


ule 


gf 
A 
i 





an ro ten days had her skin in ‘ect condition—the few sores 
all healed and no scurf apparent. This same dog had been 
doctored with some of the much heralded “ positive mange cures,” 
isi costing &° cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your product one of the 
= best nfectants on the market,and at a price w should recom- 
mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and yards 
in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing dogs, I 
Agents Wanted. much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - 7 - 20 Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohic. 
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Shells 
THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


‘“ %® Our new Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 
CRACK SHOT. trade. They are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are also guaranteed by the makers. 





“FLASH”? Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
——=——=—=—=—<=<= pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade, 


AUSTIN POWDER CO.. 


CLEVELAND. 
AND 


J. L. WHITE, Megr., 
Security Building, = St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Best 


Shootin 
Fishing 


in the World 


is to be had aldng the line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway.... 












Shooting 
w« Fishing 


May be had along the lines of the 


CHICAGO, 
; MILWAUKEE 
& ST. PAUL RY. 
In Northern Michigan, 
Wisconsin, lowa, 


For detailed information and Fishing and Shoot- 
ing Guide, write 







A. C. SHAW, 
General Agent Passenger Dept., 
228 South Clark St., 
Chicago. 


Time tables, maps and informa- 
tion furnished on application to 
F.A. MILLER, G. P. A. 


Cutcago, Ix. 














Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur- 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


414 Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Ante- 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained suitable for their needs, If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send y: u information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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. Are there any more Railroads ‘ 
1 like THE SHORT LINE? 7 
4 e 
Perhaps, Possibly, but — 
4 enyining to compare with the 7 
4 
: SCENIC GRANDEUR } 
MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION , § 
’ ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 7 
5 EXCELLENT .ROADBED and q 
, SPLENDID TRACK 4 
a 4 
» Of the standard gauge “SHORT LINE” connect- « 
» ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the s 
» world’s test gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- « 
p trict. nounced by members of American Asso- 4 
» ciation for Advancement of Science, who made the « 
» trip in September, 1901: “The Latest Wonder of 4 
» the World.” “ Nothing in a or America that 4 
» excels The Short Line.”’ “ Its only lis the rail- « 
» road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” ° 
» Ask agents for — of The Short Line “Blue ¢ 
» Book,” containing description of trip, and much s« 
» valuable data pertaining to the Great Gold Camp, or s 
» address d 
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A. C. RIDGWAY, S. J. HENRY, 
General Manacer. Traffic Manager. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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TO 
California 
Oregon and Washington points 
from Chicago daily during Septem- 
ber and October. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Three 
fast trains daily to San Francisco 
and two to Portland. Pullman 
standard and tourist sleeping cars, 
observation and dining cars, free 
reclining chair cars, through with- 
out change. 

Round-trip tickets at low rates on speci- 
fied dates during August, September and 


October to Pacific Coast and the west. Call 
on any ticket agent or write to representa- 


tives 
The North-Western Line 
for full particulars. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO. 





Fetch and Carry 


A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dog’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 



















SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 


t Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, hand ng and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. “— 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 
bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB.’ CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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The new Hotel at 


French Lick Springs... 





In the highlands of Southern Indiana, on the 


Monon Route 


Fine Kentucky Saddle Horses, Golf Links, Ten- 
nis, Trap 5 - and every kind of Outdoor 
Recreation. The Springs are the Best on Earth. 


FRANK J. REED, G. P. A., Chicago. 















The largest, most luxurious 
day coaches of any Ameri- 
can Railway are those on the 


ig Four” 


Each coach is eighty feet 
long and seats 87 people 
comfortably. 


be 


Magnificent through train service is maintained in 
connection with New York Central, Boston & Al- 
bany and other roads. 











Write for folders. 





Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
G.P.&T.A. A.G. P. & T. A. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















We can supply you with 
any g make of 


Powder, Shotguns, 
Loaded Ammunition 


usa ribers. Write us, 
and we will mail you a neat bundle of sample copies, 


free of charge. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 
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Useful 2« Ornamental 


German Silver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 50c. Artistic 
raised lettering and design, high finish; new process—far su- 
perior to the old-style of engraving on plate. A finer collar plate 
you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, handsomely designed 
on the plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get one, it 
will please you. Two sizes, 4x3 inch for large dogs; 9-16x2q inch 


for the smaller breeds. 
60c. 


Fine Russet Leather 
The Most Serviceable Dog Collar made. Best quality leather, 


Kennel Collar 
solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely finished, 
nickle buckle and ring, showy strong, durable—everlasting. Sent 
by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 
above _— attached will be made and sent complete for ONE 
DOLLAR. Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 144 inch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR., McPherson, Kansas. 









5O YEARS’ = ,.077,-m pend 
EXPERIENCE 


and description 
may quickly as- 
certain our opin- 
ion free whether 
an invention is 
probably patent- 
able. Communi- 
cations strictly 
confidential. 

Handbook = 
sen’ 
TRADE MARKS free. Oldest 
DesiGns agency for se- 
CopyrRiGHTs &c. curing patents. 
Patents taken 

through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
journal. rN a year; four months,$1. Sold by all newsdealers. 
MUNN .» 361 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D.O. 
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game and 


fold takes the 


This 
weight of 
shelf 


s off the arms 
in the act of shooting 


when they are raised 


For eight subscriptions to SPoRTS AFIELD we will send, 
you ap Uperere Shooting Coat of the FI 
GRADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $7.00. Full lined, double stitched throughou 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat th 
will last a life-time. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other kets as well. In the 
Editor’s opinion, this is the shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
any afternoon, easily. en you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Val 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made up and sent 


you, 
Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


4@ Send for our List of Premiums, and let us know 
what we can do for you. We can get you anything you 
want, if you will give us some of your time, 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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DO YOU 
WANT 
A GUN? 


For TEN Subscriptions to SPoRTS AFIELD we will send you a FOREHAND 
SINGLE-BARREL SHOTGUN, 12 or 16 gauge, with Automatic Ejector. We 
have sent out a great many of these guns, and every one who has got one speaks 
highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. It is made by the Forehand Arms 
Co. of Worcester, Mass., and is reliable in all respects. 


The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shooting om 
the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send an 


Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No.1 P. (listed at $35.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
fall pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 2 Ithaca, 
with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). ‘The makers guarantee these guns in every respect, and your 
wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most careful attention. 


The Parker Gun—familarly known asthe ‘‘Old Reliable” —has so 
secure a place in the affections of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed 
description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. It is used by such 
crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,’”? Chan Powers and others. 
For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker Brothers’ factory, and made to your 
specialorder, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN.—Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12 or 
16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American stock, checked and: engraved ; either full pistol or 
straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at 
$80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 







A Marlin Take- 
Down Repeating Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for THIRTY subscriptions. A six-shot repeater, made by the inventors of 
the famous Marlin rifle. The barrel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. 
Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. ‘All fall-choked barrels,’’ write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘ are guaranteed te 
target better than 325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.” 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIIs. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


When People Say THE 20TH 
reer 


any Automatic Pistol has been adopted by the U. 8. CENTURY GUN OIL. 
Government, they say that which is not true—al- “3 in 1” is the only perfect gur 
though one wndoubtel ly will be. oil you can buy. Cleans out th: 


arrels; especially good whe 
smokeless powder is used. Oil 
the mechanism, polishes the stoc} 
ind positively prevents rust o7 
the metal in any climate and an) 
sind of weather. Used befor 
and after shooting. 

FREE SAMPLE sent on request. 

Write today. 


G. W. COLE Co., 
169 Washington Life Building, 
New York City. 














tee Automatic Colt 


(Browning's Patent) 





4 is more in use in the U. S. Army and Navy than any 
other Automatic Pistol, and has given better satis- 


} 
faction wherever used. With the new safety device, Yo 





SS ae IMPOSSIBLE to fire it, except i... 
= the trigger when — is cocked, and 
ne safety catch to operate 


I mde measuremente on file of all old 
customers who have bought the Cele- 
brated ompson as Boots 
and Shods of the W. Fred Quimby Co, 
of oe York — the past 20 years and 

om peepenst to make the came grade of 
spo! en’s footwear as in the ut | 
= formerly at amen of the shoe 

——— of that firm and have bought 

the right to make the Thompson 
Ranting Boots and Shoes. 

If you don’t know these goods, write me 
for particulars. oka ou will now 
know where to ge n. Measure 
ment blanks and pelos: on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
== 33 Williams Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
ae All Work Guaranteed. “Ga 


Seed | illinois Central R.R. 


Price reduced to $18.50. 


Our 140-page catalogue is as full as an egg, and the 
meat is everything for the sportsman in the _ 
ing, fishin: “gag ng and sporting line. It is 
for the askin; 


Browning Bros. Co. 
2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 

























EFFICIENTLY 
SERVES 
A 50-pound A VAST 
MUSKELLUNGE TERRITORY 
by through service to and 
from the following cities: 
ema nt pee, i yen CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
inch Automatic Gaffs OMAHA, NEB. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
booklet describing it— MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
4 KANSAS CITY, MO. | LOUISVILLE, KY. 
oe a _— PEORIA, ILL. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
noe Aflives, “{ | EVANSVILLE, IND. | ATLANTA, GA. 
Yacht Knives ST. LOUIS, MO. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
and other things for boat- Through — by ing-coy sarviee | between 
ay ae AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Marble Safety Connections at above terminals for the 


Axe Co., EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. j 


Gladstone, Mich., U S.A. 
— Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Particulars of equate of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines 








A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO. 
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A BEAR HUNT IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


By J. R. THOMAS. 


WAS working away at 

my desk one evening, 
*- afew years ago, when Joe 
—= Hensley (with whom I 
=> have spent many 
happy days on 
mountain and 
stream) walked in 
and proposeda 
- bear hunt. He well 
knew that all he 
had to do was to 
mention it, as I was always ready for a 
day in the field. 

The next morning’s sun found us 10 
miles on the road headed for the Elk 
Creek country, 40 miles away in the 
northern part of Mendocino County. 
Elk Creek is a famous resort for bear, 
and they may be found there at almost 
any season of the year. Our pack of 
hounds included some of the best bear 







' dogs in the country, and, with old 


Jumbo for a starter, we felt that we were 
well prepared for a bear hunt. But it 
subsequently developed that good dogs 
are not the only things a fellow needs 
in a bear hunt. Joe carried an old 
style .44 and I a .38-40—both of which 
proved inefficient as dispatchers of big 
game. We took no provisions with us, 


as we intended “ working” our moun- 
tain friends for grub and horse feed. 
We expected to make the trip in one 
day and reach a ranch house which we 
knew of near Elk Creek. In order to 
save a little time, we endeavored to take 
a cut-off which had been described to 
us as saving fully five miles. We would 
have made it all right, if we had kept 
our dogs coupled. But this we neg- 
lected to do, and, as we crossed the 
Sanhedrim Divide, they started a cold 
panther trail which we allowed them to 
work on until almost night. This made 
it so late that we were unable to follow 
the cut-off and were compelled to camp 
out or go back a little way and take 
refuge in an old deserted cabin which 
we had passed just before night. As 
we had no blankets with us, we con- 
cluded to go back to the cabin. We 
had killed a deer on the trail and were 
carrying a part of it along with us. In 
the old cabin we found a little coarse 
stock salt, which we pulverized, and 
managed to prepare some broiled veni- 
son which was fairly palatable. After 
stowing away a few slices of venison 
straight, we turned in for the night; 
that is, we built up a big fire in the old 
fire-place and lay down on the floor with 
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our saddles for pillows and slept as only 
tired hunters can sleep. But before 
morning our feathers got pretty hard 
and we were ready to rise with the first 
peep of day. After forcing down an- 
other slice of venison and rock salt, fol- 
lowed by a little rock salt and venison, 
we started back to where the dogs had 
been working on the cold panther trail 
the evening before. We got to within 
a short distance of the place, when the 
whole pack suddenly broke away and 
started around the mountain side on a 
hot track of some kind. We came to 
the conclusion that they had jumped a 
panther, and started after the pack as 
fast as we could go, as we were anxious 
to get a shot at the varmint. We were 
disappointed, however, when we came 
up with the dogs to find that they had 
treed a couple of large wild cats. These 
we killed and stripped off the skins, and 
at once coupled up the hounds to pre- 
vent their striking another trail. By 
this time we were beginning to feel the 
effects of our fast, and concluded the 
best thing we could do was to reach 
that ranch house as quickly as possible. 
‘This we did about 3 p.m. We found 
nobody at home except an old “resi- 
denter” who was looking after the place 
in the absence of the owner. Fortu- 
nately he was prepared for us, however, 
and soon set before us a good supply of 
bread, butter and milk with a large 
bowlful of tomato preserves. Notwith- 
standing this bountiful supply, Joe re- 
marked to the old man that he might as 
well get more bread and open up an- 
other can of preserves, as we had had 
nothing to eat for two days. The old 
fellow looked at Joe a minute, to see if 
he meant it, and then limped off for 
more grub. When he returned a few 
minutes later, the preserves and most of 
the bread had disappeared from our 
table. Hensley had gone at those pre- 
serves like a cyclone at a meetin’ house 
and they disappeared like water in a rat 
hole. It took us some time to make 
the old man believe that we had not 
done something with the food besides 
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putting it into our hungry mouths. 


He 
finally concluded that we were not jug- 


gling with the food, but that it was go- 
ing the usual route, so he brought on a 
new supply and watched us with a puz- 


zled expression. Directly we noticed 
that he was beginning to act a little 
funny, and we were not long in guessing 
the cause. While we were enjoying his 
hospitality, he had made a swift visit to 
the pocket of Joe’s coat, which was 
hanging just outside, and had drained 
his “snake medicine” flask of about 
four fingers. However, we did not be- 
grudge him his little horn and consid- 
ered that we were still ahead. 

The next morning we were out early 
and by sun-up were six or eight miles 
away on the northern slope of old San- 
hedrim. About this time old Jumbo 
started a trail. He was trotting along 
ahead of us, when all of a sudden he 


. stopped, bristled up and sniffed around 


a little; then threw his head up and let 
out a long, deep bay and tore around 
the mountain side as though his life de- 
pended on the effort. We hurried up to 
where he started the trail and there saw . 
a huge bear track. The rest of the pack 
took up the scent, and away they went 
with heads erect—giving tongue with 
every jump. The bear had evidently 
crossed the trail just ahead of us. The 
scent was fresh, and the dogs could fol- 
low it without putting their noses to the 
ground. As soon as the bear found out 
that the dogs were after him, he made a 
bee line for the top of the mountain, 
some three miles away. But, just before 
he reached the top, he turned and start- 
ed back. The cry of the pack, which 
had grown very faint, now gradually 
grew more and more distinct as the 
dogs came nearer and nearer to us. It 
was an exciting time. One not used to 
such things would have said there were 
at least a dozen dogs in the race, each 
one making all the noise he could. In 


order to get a better command of the 
situation, we climbed up on an old lean- 
ing tree, with our guns ready to do in- 
stant execution, but the bear turned a 
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little just before he got to us, and, al- 
though we could plainly hear him tear- 
ing through the brush as he passed, we 
could not get in a shot. The whole out- 
fit swept by us like a hurricane and on 
they went down the mountainside and 
into the cafion below. On and on they 
went — further and further down the 
gorge. The sounds grew fainter and 
fainter, until at last all we could hear 
was the echo of it all dying away in a 
distant ravine on the opposite hillside. 
Realizing that they would get away 
from us entirely if we did not act quick- 
ly, we hastily mounted and followed as 
fast as the thick brush and bad footing 
would permit our horses to travel. By 
this time the pack had passed entirely 
out of our hearing; but, knowing the 
nature of the country, we guessed that 
the bear would either tree or stop to 
fight the hounds near the mouth of the 
cafion. To reach this, we had to make 
a détour of five miles over very rough 
country, covered with brush so thick 
that we often had to cut our way 
through with hunting knife and saddle 
axe. When we finally came within hear- 
ing of the pack again, they had brought 
the bear te bay in a dense thicket of 
chimesal and scrub oak two miles fur- 
ther down the cajion. Riding down as 
near as we could, we dismounted and 
tried to steal up close enough to get in 
a shot. We could hear the bear chas- 
ing the dogs around in the brush and 
we soon found that he was making a 
running fight. By hurrying on, we man- 
aged to get within a few rods of him, 
but the brush was so thick that we 
could not get a shot. He finally ran 
across the cafion and treed up a big fir. 
When we finally came up, he was sitting 
up on the first limbs with his arms 
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around the tree. His mouth was open 
and he was panting like a steam engine. 
After getting the dogs back, so that the 
bear would not fall on them, we com- 
menced bombarding him— Hensley 
shooting at his breast, while I aimed 
just under the ear. It took seven shots 
to bring him down, and even then his 
fall was partly due to misplaced confi- 
dence in a dead limb. He was by no 
means dead when he struck the ground 
and put up an ugly fight. The dogs 
closed in, and he slapped them right 
and left. He took one of them up in 
his mouth and shook him as a terrier 
would a rat. Just as the bear seemed 
about to swallow one of the dogs, Joe 
held his gun within five feet of Bruin’s 
ribs and fired. The ball reached the 
hollow and pierced the heart—causing 
instant death. None of our dogs was 
seriously injured, although all were 
badly bruised and scratched up. After 
skinning him, we found that the ‘only 
shot which reached the hollow was the 
one Joe had fired, directly into his ribs 
at short range; although one of my 
bullets had broken his lower jaw on 
one side. This disabled jaw accounted 
for the fact that none of the dogs was 
seriously injured. His pelt was a beauty 
—the hair being a glossy black and very 
long and thick. We cut off a ham 
(which, with the skin, was all we could 
manage to get out) and carried it back 
to our old friend, and this, together with 
a long uptilting of Joe’s little pocket 
flask, put him in a first-class humor; 
and, as we mounted and rode away, he 
called after us many cordial invitations 
to be sure and visit him the next time 
we could get off for a few days sport 
afield. 
Ukiah, California. 
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E was proud, hand- 
some, and disposed 
to be somewhat lord- 

ly; she was proud, beauti- 
ful, and disposed to be some- 
what defiant. It was at Trapper Ralston’s cabins, at 
the mouth of Spikebuck Caijion, and it had every ap- 
pearance of a lovers’ quarrel. Rosita Ralston, the 
trapper’s daughter, stood with pale face, compressed 
lips and determined mien; and if Dewitt Carroll had been observant enough to 
notice it, he would have seen that her eyes shone dangerously. 

“Why did you refuse to recognize my signal?” he asked, peremptorily. 

‘‘Because,” she replied, “I did not see fit to; and I am not going to—ever, 
— 

“What do you mean, Rosita?’ 

“I mean what I say. I shall not meet you again. You have refused to do as 
I have begged you; and, from today, I shall not be a supplicant or a beggar— 
even for you.” 

“‘Are you forgetting what you are to me, Rosita?” 

“TI am nothing to you. You would not be so cowardly as to leave me—alone 
—to—to—bear what I have borne—not if you—if you even pitied me. O De- 
witt! I cannot live in the way I have been living these last three months—I can’t 
—I can’t!” 

“Tt will not be for long, Rose; and have I not told you, repeatedly, that it is 
for your sake, more than mine, that I am waiting?” 

“If it is for my sake, Dewitt, don’t wait any longer. Tell your parents every- 
thing. Come to me—come to me and let their property go. We don’t need their 
property. I will not have anything to do with their property.” 

“I am sure I do not care for it, except for your sake; but I fail to see the ne- 
cessity for defying my mother until defiance is the only thing left.” 

“It is your mother’s plans, then, you fear to frustrate?” suggested the girl, a 
little suspiciously. : 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘“‘as I have told you, Rosita, the estate is hers by right; 
and if she fails to induce Father to re-convey it to her, his creditors are likely to 
take everything and make paupers of us all. Father hesitates because he fears she 
intends it all for me. Can’t you wait on me and trust me, just a little, Rosita?” 

“Trust you? God have mercy on me! haven't I trusted you? But,” she 
added, bitterly, ‘do as you like. Do just as you like.” 

He made an effort to take her hand, but the effort was repulsed and there fol- 
lowed a moment of silence that was unmistakably awkward. 

‘I am sorry, Rose,” he continued presently, “but I cannot do your bidding in 
this—not now, at least.” 

“On your mother’s account?” 
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“Yes; as I have told you.” 

“Then go to your mother, and perse- 
cute me no more.” 

Before he could explain further or of- 
fer any interference, the girl brushed 
past him and ran rapidly in the direction 
of the house. He looked after her, half 
angrily. He believed she was crying, 
but he could not be sure of it. He was 
sure, however, that she reached the 
house without uttering a word—without 
even looking back. 

With a manifestation of ease and in- 
difference, all assumed, the young man 
walked briskly to his horse, untied him, 
mounted and was soon leisurely canter- 
ing away in the direction of the Carroll 
Ranch—away toward the line of buttes 
that stood, blue and dim and dreamy, at 
the opposite edge of the valley. The 
distance was only a matter of four miles 
and as the supple animal with clattering 
hoofs put the furlongs behind him, 
young Mr. Carroll wellnigh forgot the 
girl’s display of impatience and displeas- 
ure: he remembered only the faultless 
outline and stately mien of a girl of 
nineteen, with mouth sweet and sensi- 
tive, with eyes frank and fearless as an 
angel’s, with hair—but why rhapsodize 
at this rate? Beauty is the alchemist 
that turns all hearts to gold. Even the 
haughty heart of Dewitt Carroll under- 
went the inevitable transmutation; and 
when he opened the gate and led his 
horse into the stables at the Carroll 
Ranch, he was administering to himself 
the severest self-reproof; although, as a 
sop thrown to his protesting conscience, 
he muttered, half aloud: “I can’t help 
it. I can’t help it, now.” 


Il. 


The day of the last Ute Indian out- 
break was a day of perplexities at the 
Carroll Ranch. News of the outbreak 
did not reach the place until noon; but 
the forenoon had its incidents, neverthe- 
less. Squire Benson was there, in re- 
sponse to a request from Mrs. Carroll, 
to draw up and take proper acknowl- 
edgements of good and sufficient deeds 


from the husband, H. Lee Carroll, to 
the wife, Patience Carroll, conveying to 
her an estate valued at many thousands 
—an estate, be it said, that was of right 
hers, but which the proud and obstinate 
husband consented to re-convey to her 
only because he was so involved in 
debts that no choice was left him in the 
matter. In his mind the one drawback 
was a haunting fear that the wife was in- 
tending to wheedle him out of the prop- 
erty for the benefit of the son, with 
whom, the reader will presently under- 
stand, the elder gentleman never could 
agree. 

Mrs. Carroll, mother and wife, was 
fussy and fat and strong-minded and hys- 
terical and, as she firmly believed, a 
hopeless invalid. Her husband she hen- 
pecked; her son she petted and indulged, 
until, like all boys so afflicted, he was 
so puffed up with self-importance, was 
so insolent and so lordly, that, to his 
father, he was an insufferable upstart— 
an embodiment of obstinacy, incorrigi- 
bility and ingratitude. The boy attrib- 
uted his father’s strange dislike to a 
spirit of gratuitous and unprovoked ha- 
tred, and, as was only natural, he resent- 
ed it accordingly. 

The deeds to the Carroll estate were 
ready for Mr. Carroll’s signature. The 
old man dipped the pen in the ink, but 
he did not sign immediately. He was 
old, decrepit, weak. His mind was halt, 
crippled and slow as was his body. I 
think if the son had been there to see 
the trembling of his father’s hand and 
the pitiable helplessness expressed upon 
his wrinkled face, he could not have re- 
strained himself; he must certainly have 
grasped the old man’s hand and given 
him consoling words of sympathy and 
filial affection. But the son entered too 
late to see it. He entered the room 
just in time to hear the elder Carroll re- 
mark, weakly and pettishly: “I suppose 
it’s got to be done; but if you’d have 
made the deeds to ’Witt, in the first 
place, it would ’a’ saved trouble and 
fees.” 

The spoiled boy was angry in an in- 
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stant. In spite of the wide and sur- 
prised eyes of the Squire and the warn- 
ing gestures of his mother, he retorted: 
“You are too considerate of my wel- 
fare, all of a sudden. But even if you 
guessed better than you knew, and the 
property should eventually come to me, 
I believe I could handle it and return at 
least as good a percentage of it as you 
have done. I think I could save a third 
or a fourth; you have not saved a fifth.” 

The old man looked up at the boy, 
but did not utter a word. He was hu- 
thiliated, vanquished. What the son had 
said was cruel; worse, it was heartless 
—the more so because it was true, 
every word of it. The old man signed 
the deeds, acknowledged them, told the 
Squire to deliver them to his wife when 
completed, and, hobbling out through 
the kitchen, retreated to the bunk house, 
where he could sit and ponder upon 
life and its vicissitudes—unseen, unmo- 
lested, alone. 

Taking no share of her husband’s dis- 
quietude upon herself, the mother re- 
proved the son and begged him, for her 
sake, never again to behave so brutally 
to his father. While the youth was stub- 
bornly maintaining that he was not in 
fault, since his father had invited it, and 
was reiterating the charge that the latter 
never lost an opportunity to nag and 
harass him, the attention of the house- 
hold was attracted by the voice of a 
man, who, mounted upon a leg-wearied 
bronco, dashed up to the gate and called 
excitedly for the men of the house, 
while he hurriedly dismounted and re- 
moved the saddle from his wet and ex- 
hausted pony. . 

Dewitt Carroll hastened out, to find 
that the visitor was a neighbor—one, 
nevertheless, who lived no nearer than 
Government Ford, a distance of ten 
miles up the valley. He came with the 
news that the Utes were preparing to 
devastate the country. They had pro- 
voked an altercation with a settler over 
the ownership of some horses, had 
killed him, looted the store at the Ford, 
burned the store building, and were 
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getting ready to make a clean sweep of 
the white settlers of the entire region. 

“How many are there?” asked De- 
witt. 

“‘Two hundred, I reckon.’” 

“Had they started in this direction 
when you left?”’ 

“No; they was busy packin’ stolen 
goods. But they’ll be hyar soon enough. 
Ye needn’t have no doubt about it.” 

“Did you warn the people above to 
come down here, where we have stone 
houses and stone corrals ?”’ 

“Yes; I told ’em an’ they’re comin’, 
I am goin’ to notify ‘em down below, 
an’ I’ve got to have a-fresh horse, ’Witt.” 

“Certainly, Stan’ — anything you 
want.” 

The two went hurriedly to the stables, 
and, while they saddled a fresh horse, 
Dewitt gave rapid orders to the range 
riders and hired men about the place. 
His first thought was of Rosita Ralston. 
After their meeting of the day before, 
he knew better than to go after her him- 
self. Besides, if the savages should at- 
tack the ranch, would not his presence 
be indispensable? He also prudently 
determined not to send a courier, but to 
dispatch a team instead. The distance 
to Spikebuck Cajion was four miles; but 
the road was level and he ordered his 
man, as he valued his life, to drive—to 
get back with Trapper Ralston and his 
family within the hour, if it lay within 
the power and speed of the wiry team. 

“If Ralston isn’t there, bring the 
family and his extra guns and ammuni- 
tion, and pin this note upon the door,” 
he said—and the man was away at a 
gallop. 

As soon as the courier, mounted upon 
a fresh horse, could be started to warn 
the settlers in the valley below, Dewitt 
proceeded to put the Carroll Ranch in 
preparation for a siege. A sentinel was 
placed upon the buttes nearest the 
house, to keep a strict lookout in the di- 
rection of Government Ford and to re- 
port immediately the discovery of any- 
thing that resembled Indians. Wagons 


loaded with women and children and 
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squads of armed men on horseback be- 
gan to arrive from the settlements up 
the river, and, warned by the mounted 
courier, those from below soon followed 
their example. 

Dewitt Carroll was cool and careful— 
thinking and planning as he worked. It 
was with a feeling of exultant anticipa- 
tion he welcomed this, the first real re- 
sponsibility he had ever encountered in 
his entire petted, lackadaisical career; 
and from a spoiled boy he changed to a 
stern man in the short space of ten sec- 
onds. You doubt that such things oc- 
cur? Never mind. Other people know 
that they occur, even if you do not. 

Dewitt ordered the women and the 
children into the stone houses; the men 
and the horses into the stone corrals; 
and through it all he watched with anx- 
ious eyes the road in the direction of 
Spikebuck Cafion. Was Rosita so of- 
fended at him as to defy even an Indian 
outbreak? Would the old trapper, her 
father, be away from home? Would 
Rosita and her mother waste time wait- 
ing for his return, or, worse, refuse to 
come without him? Agonizing ques- 
tions—to remain for another hour un- 
answered. 

As the preparations for defence neared 
completion, and Rosita did not appear, 
Dewitt Carroll, always impetuous, was 
overcome by a fierce and irresistible im- 
pulse to act. He had been'confined in 
a state of siege for nearly two hours. 
He would wait no longer. 

“Men,” he said, ‘there'll be thirty- 
five of us—maybe forty. Our people 
will be safe here.’ We must go up the 
valley, now, and help the people there. 
If the Utes are too strong for us, we can 
certainly fall back here as fast as they 
can follow us; and once behind these 
stone fences, we can make sausages of 
them—do you hear?—make sausages 
of them. Come on. Be quick! Saddle 
up! We'll go out and meet them.” 

It was thus, amid cheers of approval, 
the “spoiled boy,” uninvited, unsug- 
gested, took command of men, many 
of whom were his seniors in age as 
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well as in knowledge of Indian war- 
fare. While the youthful commander 
was mounting and encouraging his men 
and leaving directions for those who 
were to be left behind, he was the first 
to see a wagon approaching from the 
direction of Spikebuck Cafion. He 
smiled grimly, but showed unmistakable 
signs of relief, and, riding up to take 
leave of his mother, he said to her: 

“The Ralstons are coming. Be good 
to Rosita. I haven’t time, now, to tell 
you under what obligations I am to that 
girl. If I am killed, Squire Benson can 
explain everything. If he is killed, look 
up his Justice of the Peace records. 
Good-bye!” 

At this vague but threatening an- 
nouncement, the mother forgot her son’s 
other dangers. ‘Under obligations” to 
the Ralston girl. The confession stuck . 
in her heart like the thrust of a knife, 
though, Heaven knows, it was harmless 
as thistle-down compared with a confes- 
sion Rosita’s mother was tearfully wait- 
ing to make, as soon as she and Dewitt’s 
mother could be closeted alone. 


III. 


The troop rode away, Trapper Ral- 
ston with them—leaving wives and chil- 
dren to watch and wait in an atmosphere 
of apprehension and dread. Not a word 
had been exchanged between Dewitt 
and Rosita Ralston before the former’s 
departure. At the Carroll Ranch the 
girl felt constrained and ill at ease; and 
it is certain that nothing less terrifying 
than an Indian outbreak could ever have 
induced her to take refuge at the house 
of Dewitt’s father; but, while a sense of 
estrangement weighed upon her spirits 
and filled her soul with vague apprehen- 
sions, she was fortunate enough not to 
suspect that her relations with the 
younger Carroll were to be a topic of 
conversation at the ranch on that partic- 
ular afternoon. Sometimes—there is 
nothing truer—ignorance is akin to bliss. 

Before the volunteers were well out 
of sight, Mrs. Ralston and Mrs. Carroll 
shut themselves in a room apart from 
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the others and refused admission to 
all comers alike. It was quite plain 
they had matters momentous and mys- 
terious to discuss. The girl, filled with 
thoughts of Dewitt Carroll, of the bitter 
present, the pitiable past and the for- 
bidding future, passed the tedious time 
comforting the women, caring for the 
children and wandering aimlessly and 
half-heartedly about the grounds, until 
she was heartsick and ill with doubt and 
suspense and dread. In the midst of 
her perturbation she espied the bent 
form of the elder Carroll, who was lean- 
ing upon the fence and looking wistfully 
and dejectedly after the men who had 
ridden away under the command of his 
son. She did not know the sense of 
loneliness and neglect that burdened his 
breast: but his manner betokened soli- 
tude and friendlessness, and it touched 
her heart. She was roused by an im- 
pulse to go to him, to talk with him, to 
bear him company during the absence 
of his son—but what excuse could she 
offer? What could she say to him? 
Might he not regard such an overture 
at such a time an intrusion?—the inno- 
cent girl never doubting that his abstrac- 
tion was due to a contemplation of the 
imminent dangers that beset his son. 

While the girl thus halted between in- 
clination and doubt, the old man turned 
about, looked wearily in the direction of 
the house, hesitated, as if not knowing 
precisely where he should go or what 
he should do; then walked slowly and 
absentmindedly to a rustic chair that sat 
in the shade of the cottonwoods at the 
rear of the buildings. Before the girl 
could determine whether or not to ap- 
proach him, she saw her mother and 
Mrs. Carroll follow him to his retreat— 
their faces mute pictures of despair and 
their eyes heavy with weeping. Attrib- 
uting their agitation to the threatened 
Indian outrages, Rosita did not wait to 
see the pantomime that followed; and 
the unfortunate girl was fortunate that 
she did not. 

Mrs. Ralston appeared silent and 
heartbroken; Mrs. Carroll manifested a 
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degree of energy and indignation quite 
unaccountable in a hopeless invalid, 
such as she believed herself to be; and 
her husband, as he listened to her ve- 
hemently-uttered complaints, seemed, at 
times, ready to burst with agitation and 
rage and, at others, to be helplessly and 
hopelessly overcome with humiliation 
and shame. Suddenly the conferees 
were startled by a shout, and the confer- 
ence, for the time, was at an end. The 
shout came from the guard at the top 
of the butte and was echoed by the 
boys who had volunteered to watch 
from the roofs of the stables: 

“‘There’s a man a-¢omin’—horseback. 
Man a-comin’ !” 

Old and young gathered in groups to 
ascertain the identity of the horseman. 
Within a minute from the time that he 
was discovered it was determined that 
he was a white man, and within two 
minutes he was identified as Squire Ben- 
son, who had gone away with Dewitt 
Carroll’s company. As he drew nearer, 
it was seen that the blue blouse he had 
worn on his departure was doing duty 
as a bandage on his left arm, but the 
doughty Squire sat his horse steadily 
and was coming at a full gallop. 

“There’s been a fight,” shouted some 
of the more observant of the boys upon 
the stables. “Yes,” repeated the women 
in a whisper, “‘there’s been a fight.” 

“Did you meet the Indians?” asked 
the elder Carroll, as the Squire rode into 
their midst. 

“Meet ’em? Yes; twice. An’ rid- 
dled ’em from end to end, both times,” 
declared the Squire, proudly. 

“ Are you hit?” 

“No; not to amount to nuthin’. 
Some of the boys was hit—four of ’em 
purty bad—I reckon Nels. Nettleton ’1l 
die. I come after some clean rags, an’ 
a bucket, an’ a tin cup—I’ve got to git 
back.” 

“Who did you say was hit?” asked 
several women in a breath. 

“They’s nobody hurt, much, but 
Nels. an’ Frank Lee an’ Howard Tracy 
an’ Jim Neeve. Nels. was hit in the 
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breast; he’s hurt bad; Howard an’ 
Frank both got it in the leg, an’ Jim 
Neeve in the shoulder.” 

Neeve was the only married man 


in’ to cry about. Are they gittin’ them 
rags?” 

Mrs. Carroll assured him that the rags 
were forthcoming, taking occasion, at 




















“It’s no use, boys,”’ said the sturdy, old trapper. ‘I’m done up. Git me some water.” 





among the wounded, and his wife in- 
sisted upon knowing the extent of his 
injury. 

“Jim ‘Il be all right,” declared the 
Squire, confidently; “he ’Il have a sore 
shoulder fer a day or two, but it’s noth- 


the same time, to make inquiry concern- 
ing her son. 

“’Witt? Oh, he’s all right! He’s af- 
ter ’em, an’ he’s got ’em on the run. 
Lee Carroll,” he continued, turning to 
the old man, “that boy o’ your’n is a 
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leetle the doddurndest Injun fighter 
them Utes ever run up ag’inst, I reckon. 
I never see the like. We see ’em com- 
in’ in a cloud o’ dust, and, instid o’ git- 
tin’ us up on a hill, he put us in two 
bunches—one on each side of the road, 
in that deep holler, jist beyond the 
Three Mile school house. When they 
got within fifty yards, we showed up an’ 
give ’em three volleys before they 
knowed anything. Then we peeled out 
this way, an’ was out o’ sight in ten 
seconds. Then ’Witt strung us out in 
two strings behind the school house, 
where they couldn’t see nothin’ of us, 
an’ when they come down the road, full 
tilt—thinkin’ they was a-chasin’ us— 
we swung out, each side of the school 
house, quicker’n you could clap your 
hands with your mouth open, an’ poured 
into ’em a shot that raked ’em from 
front to back. ‘Stand stiddy an’ give it 
to ’em,’ said ’Witt—an’ we shorely did. 
They couldn’t stand it; nobody couldn’t 
’a’ stood it. As fast as they could pick 
up their dead an’ wounded, they got out 
o’ there, the boys after’em. ’Witt held 
the boys back some, fer fear the reds ’d 
find out how few men he had. ‘Don’t 
crowd ’em too close,’ sez he; ‘but give 
it to em hot an’ fast an’ keep ’em goin’. 
An’ away they went—bangity-bang !—I 
swear, it was the purtiest sight I ever 
see.” 

Benson denied that his wound was 
anything worth mentioning: it was only 
sufficient to prevent the handling of 
reins and gun at the same time, he said, 
so he had concluded to stay and help 
those who had been wounded. He had 
left them at the Three Mile school 
house, and consented that Mrs. Neeve 
(whose husband had been wounded) and 
Rosita Ralston, who had volunteered to 
accompany her, might return with him, 
but the serv'_vs of the other volunteers 
were declined. With their cups, pails, 
bandages, pillows and camphor bottles, 
the two women and Squire Benson gal- 
loped away on their errand of mercy— 
leaving the others to discuss the details 
of the fight and to speculate upon the 
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probable outcome of it all. It is certain 
that Dewitt Carroll had many admirers 
among the refugees; in fact, about the 
only persons who did not sound his 
praises were those who were proudest 
of his achievements. 


IV. 


It was rare that Mrs. Carroll went to 
her husband for consolation or comfort; 
but on this feverish and fitful afternoon 
she had exhausted every other resource 
and there was left no other alternative. 
Filled with doubts and fears and crum- 
bling plans and half-shattered hopes, she 
went to him a secondetime for words of 
encouragement—the one thing, of all 
things, he, at that time, was not in a 
frame of mind to offer. 

“ I’m not worrying about it a particle,” 
declared the old man decidedly, though 
not a word of it was true. ‘You have 
babied him and spoilt him; I haven’t 
done it. I knew how it would be; and 
I told you how it would be. A babied 
girl is bad enough; but a babied boy 
don’t have any respect for parents nor 
anything else. I believe the girl’s mother 
tells the truth. I’ll find out. If she 
does, he’ll do what's right, or I’ll tell 
the girl’s father, and he may shoot him 
and welcome, for all me.”’ 

“No; no!” pleaded the mother. 
“The girl would kill herself—her moth- 
er declares it. For her sake—for my 
sake—don’t let her father know yet— 
not yet, Lee.” 

Mrs. Carroll was in sore straits when 
she condescended to call her husband 
“Lee”—of which fact Mr. Carroll was 
duly cognizant. 

“You are talking for his sake,” de- 
clared the husband, with no little as- 
perity. “I understand you. You would 
talk for his sake if he crushed you to 
the ground and walked on you as he 
has on me. But I don’t care anything 
about that now. He's been babied and 
spoilt; that’s nothing. He has been 
defiant and disrespectful to me; that’s 
nothing. He has ruined all your grand 
plans to marry him to Miss Somebody 
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from Someplace; that’s nothing. But 
in this business I’m going to take a 
hand. If he’s done that girl and those 
simple old people an injury, he’s got to 
make it right. 1’m old; but if he leaves 
a stain on the name of Carroll, I’ll take 
it off—do you hear? I'll take it off, if 
I have to shoot him like a dog and hang 
afterward!” 

At this outburst, Mrs. Carroll stood 
aghast with fear and apprehension which 
was immediately followed by a spas- 
modic fit of weeping; but the husband 
was accustomed to her hysterical turns 
and her agitation did not move him. 
He went on: ‘‘There’s but one chance 
to build a hope on: The mother— 
being afraid to say anything to the 
daughter for fear she’ll destroy herself 
—there’s a chance, but a mighty slim 
one, that her conclusions are wrong. 
God knows I hope they are; but I don’t 
think it. We can’t do anything—we 
daren’t do anything—till we see Dewitt. 
We've got to see him. You may talk 
with him or I will—it’s no difference to 
me— but, in any event, you’d better tell 
him, beforehand, that I won’t stand any 
beatin’ about the bush nor any of his 
grand airs. He’s got to be a Carroll, 
square and straight, or he’s likely to be 
a corpse. The matter stands just that 
way, and its going to stay that way.” 


Vv. 


Dewitt Carroll and his party followed 
the savages persistently —new recruits 
joining the. settlers as they advanced, 
until the foot of Eagle Pass was reached. 
Here, the reds showing a disposition to 
leave the valley and return to their res- 
ervation, it was decided that it would be 
neither useful nor prudent to pursue 
them further. By common consent, at 
the foot of the pass, the men dismounted 
to stretch their limbs, rest their horses 
and quench their thirst at the small 
stream that came down from between 
the hills. They had stopped and rested 
for, possibly, ten minutes. Not an In- 
dian had been seen for half an hour, and 
all thoughts of them had been, for the 
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time, dismissed, when Trapper Ralston, 
who had learned to dread Indians most 
when they seemed farthest away, shout- 
ed, warningly: “Look out! they’re 
shootin’ at us from the top of the moun- 
tain!” He had seen the faint puffs of 
blue smoke along the ridge, a thousand 
or fifteen hundred feet above, and as he 
spoke there came the weird and wrath- 
ful singing of fifty rifle bullets that 
spatted up the dust on all sides, but did 
not a particle of damage. 

“They’re going to make us ride out 
of range, just for spite,” said the young 
commander, ‘‘but there’s no choice 
about it; so here goes.” 

The men remounted hastily, but with- 
out much apprehension. They knew 
that two minutes’ gallop would put 
them entirely beyond the reach of the 
best of the Indian’s guns. As they 
started, another volley of bullets, fewer 
in number, fell about them; but again 
not a man nor a horse was touched. 
The distance was so great that most of 
the Indians, knowing the futility of the 
effort, ceased firing altogether; but a 
few fugitive shots followed the men un- 
til they were well out into the valley. 
After they had reached a distance sup- 
posed to be entirely safe, they stopped 
casually to take a look at the mountain 
top and to speculate upon the probable 
distance at which the savages had been 
firing. Such a thing as danger was en- 
tirely unthought of, and would not have 
been feared even if the Indians had 
shown, which they did not, a further 
disposition to shoot. As they stood 
thus, looking and interchanging opin- 
ions, every man in the party saw a puff 
of blue-white smoke, away upon the ex- 
treme top of the hill. They heard the 
whizzing hum of a single bullet as it 
neared them; and each of them knew, 
when he heard its dull “Spat!” in their 
midst, that some one or something— 
man or.horse—had been struck. 

““Who’s hit?” was asked. 

“Me,” answered Trapper Ralston, his 
hand clutching at his breast. “Don't 
wait. Goon. Ride out o’ range.” 
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The trapper did not fall from his 
horse, but he dismounted blindly, and 
was ready to fall when the others alight- 
ed and ran to his aid. The men were 
astounded. They assisted him to a re- 
clining position, and were preparing to 
examine his wound, when he stopped 
them. He spoke with a steady voice, 
but his face was pale and his breath 
came thickly: 

i “It's no use, boys. I’m done up. Git 
me some water.”; 

Even yet it was with difficulty the 
men could realize that their comrade 
was dying. The firing had ceased, and 
that one stray bullet, from away among 
the clouds, figuratively speaking, should 
result so disastrously at a time when it 
was thought not the least danger was to 
be feared, made the tragedy seem the 
dim and dizzy phantasm of a feverish 
dream. 

When the old trapper had been made 
as comfortable as possible, Dewitt Car- 
roll knelt at his side and watched his 
face with an intensity of anxiety that 
was incomprehensible to his companions. 
The old man’s brow was contracted with 
pain and he breathed rapidly and heavily. 

“Boys,” he said, presently, ‘‘I hate to 
haf to ask it of you— but—kind o’— 
help the old woman with her—with her 
harvest; an’ tell—tell Rosita to—to— 
stick to her mother.” 
© “Father Ralston,” exclaimed Dewitt, 
fearing it would be unsafe to dcfer his 
confession longer, “I hope you'll live to 
see them and that you'll get through 
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this better than you think; but don’t 
worry, whatever happens. ostta is my 
wife. I'll take care of her and of her 
mother as well. Rest easy. Don’t 
worry. Everything is all right.” 

“What is it, "Witt? What do you 
say?” asked the dying man, looking at 
Dewitt fixedly and strangely. 

“Do not doubt me. It is perfectly 
true. Rosita has been my wife since 
June, as she and Squire Benson can tell 
you. We didn’t make it known on ac- 
count of property troubles, but it’s all 
settled now. Rest easy. They shall 
be all right—all right while I live.” 

“ They’ll—be—all—rig ht?” he asked, 
slowly. 

“Yes; if God gives us health—every- 
thirg will be all right.” 

“That’s better. I believe you, ’Witt,” 
he said with difficulty. His hand 
clutched nervously at Dewitt’s clothing. 
The young man took it and held it. He 
felt a pressure of confidence and trust 
when the old man spoke for the last 
time on earth: 

“Tell ’em not—not to worry. Every- 
thing’s all—all—right.” 

A couple of hours later Rosita and 
Dewitt Carroll accompanied the body 
of the old trapper to the Carroll Ranch 
together; but the startling news of their 
secret marriage had preceded them. It 
was carried by Squire Benson. 

“ Ever’body knows it, now,” he said. 
“But it was me that done it. I could 
’a’ told ’em about it last June.” 

Florence, Colorado. 
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PART V. 
SOME CHILLY MEMORIES. 


ARCH had come in like a lamb, 
with a strong westerly wind, fol- 
lowed by an equally strong east- 

erly gale, and with mild temperature. 
The outflow and influx of water from 
the bay cut the ice out of the vessel 
channel through the narrow places at 
the edge of the lake. 

With the first sign of warm weather 
there came the regular flight of early 
ducks. They are always thin and al- 
ways wary. The difficulty of bagging 
them, like Charity’s mantle, covers a 
multitude of faults, and they are as pre- 
cious in all of their skinny shapes as the 
fattest that ever came to a shooter in the 
full of the wild rice season. 

No sooner was the open water visited 
by these early birds than the news of 
the fact came to me. My companion of 
seasons previous was ready, and we soon 
had boats on steel runners for the four- 
mile trip to the lake. We visited the 
open water daily with varying success. 
When the ice was sufficiently strong we 
skated down and back. When soft, we 
walked. However, we daily visited and 
watched that open stretch of water, not- 
ing carefully how much it lengthened 
each day, and estimating how soon we 
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could equip and start out with the old 
Margucrite. Twenty-five each day was 
about our average for a space of about 
two weeks, and in the meantime an oc- 
casional red head would drop in on us 
for a friendly visit—the harbinger of 
Spring, as it were, for our regular cus- 
tomers were whistlers, bald pates, wid- 
geons, ruddy ducks and marsh blue bills 
that would stop at a hole in the ice big 
enough for them to swim in. Soon big 
flocks of Canada geese began to gather, 
and we disturbed them each morning 
when we came down. They seemed to 
like a portion of the ice near a heavy 
bank of rushes, and their marks indi- 
cated a nightly roosting place. “Ugly” 
and I waited for them until midnight 
two nights in succession, but they did 
not come; yet each following morning 
we would find them there when we came 
down. This was vexing in the extreme. 
So, one bright moonlight night, we 
came prepared for the big show and to 
stay for the concert. We brought blan- 
kets and comforters, and, after cutting a 
good thick bed of marsh grass, we pre- 
pared to remain there until they came 
in. About 2 o’clock in the morning 
they arrived, and so quietly that, had we 
not been kept awake by the cold, they 
could have alighted within 50 yards and 
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we would have been none the wiser. 
“Ugly” heard them first and called me 
to “attention.” When they settled on 
the ice we were out of our bed clothes 
and at the ready. Each of our guns 
put four loads of chilled No. 2’s into 
their front. We picked up eight dead. 
Two that were evidently winged made 
their escape to the big field of rushes 
just south. As neither of us owned a 
retriever that would work over such 
ground, we never found either of them. 
We weaned them from their attraction 
at that bar, though it could scarcely be 
called a lesson in temperance. 

The weather slowly grew warmer, un- 
til we did not care to trust the ice on 
the bay, but walked the shore instead. 
The ice on the lake was apparently as 
sound as ever, but the channel leading 
from the shore grew longer, until it 
reached a full half a mile out. Mallards 
began to travel overhead, and red heads 
and blue bills began to take the place 
of whistlers and bald pates. “Ugly,” 
with his rare faculty of getting into 
trouble, became a hero, after all. A 
large flock of red heads had been an- 
noying us by their persistent stopping 
in the channel just outside the beach. 
When the flock began to form all the 
incoming birds would stop there, instead 
of coming just over the beach, where 
they would be in full sight of my de- 
coys. The only way to get along well 
with them was to humor them. So, one 
morning, I planted the decoys near a 
good bank of rushes and immediately 
upon the edge of the lake. About a 
half-mile of open water 100 feet wide 
extended out to the edge of the ice that 
was unbroken as far as the eye could 
see, but as the ducks came from over 
the ice, and from the east, we knew that 
there was open water somewhere in that 
direction. 

I hid the small sneak in a patch of 
rushes along the beach, and by lying 
down I was sheltered from the icy wind 
by the sides of the boat. The ducks 
came straggling along, a few at a time, 
and I allowed the wind and the current 
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to carry them out to the end of the 
streak of open water, where they lodged 
against the solid ice. ‘‘Ugly’’ landed 
across the channel and walked up the 
north shore, looking after a large flock 
of mallards that had alighted some- 
where on the ice. I remained with the 
decoys. About 11 o'clock the birds 
quit moving. I had about 45—nearly 
all red heads—down against the ice, and 
felt satisfied with the day. Lying down, 
with my head just high enough so that 
my line of vision would enable me to 
see any incoming birds, I kept out of 
the howling west wind and derived some 
warmth from the March sun that shone 
full upon me. No ducks appeared for 
more than an hour, and I kept my posi- 
tion, not even raising my head, until I 
heard the clatter of oars, as “Ugly” 
put off from the opposite bank. Then I 
sat up, glancing towards the east, and the 
sight that met my gaze nearly unnerved 
me. The ice had broken just at the 
end of the strip of open water. That 
vast field of ice was drifting away from 
shore before the westerly gale and was 
nearly two miles distant. My day’s bag 
of ducks had gone with it. Nothing in 
regular English could express my dis- 
gust at my own stupidity in allowing 
them to remain there long enough to 
make it possible for this to happen. 
“Ugly” stood up in the boat and took 
one hard look across the stormy patch 
of lake. Then he spoke: 

“Bah gar! Ahm goin’ git dem duck!” 

Then he sat down, pulled up the ex- 
tension combing around the deck—he 
had the big sneak boat—and began to 
pull down towards the open lake. I re- 
monstrated with him, ordered him to 
come back, and finally cussed him liber- 
ally for being a fool. He was soon out 
of my hearing, and I watched him go- 
ing on an errand in a duck boat that a 
Government life-saving crew might well 
have hesitated to attempt. I mentally 
bade him Good-bye and wondered how 
I was to break the news to his people at 
home. He soon got out into a sea that 
only gave me a glimpse of him when he 
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arose on the crest of a wave. I tramped 
back and forth on that beach and 
strained my eyes lakeward, trying to 
keep him in view. I soon lost sight of 
him and could no. longer locate the 
speck which he made in the sea. For 
nearly an hour I could see nothing of 
him or of his boat and my feelings were 
beyond description. Finally, I once 
more caught sight of him on the crest 
of a wave, and after a long time he got 
inside the channel and pulled up to the 
bar. The boat and his shooting coat 
were thickly coated with ice and the 





PART VI. 
TWO DAYS WITH THE RED HEADS. 


As I have before narrated, I began 
my campaign early in the spring of 
1883. The middle of March found me 
lying half frozen on my back on a bit 
of marsh grass that separated me from 
the ice, and with only a sheet for a cov- 
ering, guarding a goodly bunch of de- 
coys in a patch of open water. As all 
things have an end, so also did the ice, 
and soon I was able to equip the old 
Marguerite and anchor near the shoot- 
ing grounds. A variety of fortune fa- 
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boat was half full of water. He got 
out of the boat with his regulation grin 
and said: 

“I tole you I was git dem duck!” 

He had 34 of the birds floating 
around in the water in the bottom of 
the boat. With nine chances to one 
against him he had gone out there to 
pick up that measly bunch of game. As 
I have stated before, I have not yet con- 
cluded whether he is brave or a fool, 
but the chances are that the latter will 
be the verdict when the jury is polled. 





vored me, until about April 10, when 
there came the greatest flight of red 
heads that I have ever witnessed. They 
began to come over the beach between 
the inland bays and Lake Erie in large 
flocks early one afternoon; but they 
would circle around the limit of the big 
bay upon which I was shooting, and, 
without changing their altitude, would 
go out lakeward and turn north. To- 
wards evening they began to settle in 
the middle of the bay, and before dark 
they had formed a dense, dark bank 
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against the western light. Standing on 
the stern of the Marguerite, 1 remarked 
to the man “Ugly” (who was a faithful 
slave of mine and who was getting sup- 
per at the time) that if some idiot did 
not drive them out, I would allow them 
to get a taste of the rich feed in the 
bay, and that we could have some fine 
shooting on the morrow. We could 
hear them coming and going until we 
fell asleep. 

We were up with the dawn, and when 
the light was good enough we were able 
to see them up the bay. Acres and 
acres of them! and as yet they had not 
been disturbed. “Ugly” had gotten 
back from putting out the decoys off 
the Point, a half-mile away, and, after a 
hurried breakfast, I went over and took 
up my position for the day. “Ugly” 
took the punt and crept along the north 
shore, slowly putting them up, but with- 
out firing a shot. Following my instruc- 
tions, he remained up the bay and did 
not allow a flock to form, and my even 
100 decoys were the only attraction for 
them. The scattering flocks that came 
in from the lake would go up the bay, 
and, as his boat was in full sight, they 
would turn to go out. My huge flock 
of decoys would almost invariably cause 
them to make a close swing in towards 
me, and I improved every opportunity. 
Towards nightfall I called in my trusty 
“Ugly,” and together we placed the de- 
coys ashore and took the game to the 
Marguerite, Counting up, we found that 
the day had netted us 77 ducks—all red 
heads but 5 and these were blue bills. 
Before dark an enormous flock had 
formed up the bay, and we could hear 
them travelling in and out until a late 
hour. Supper over, we began to load 
shells, and only desisted when my boat 
case was filled. The capacity of the 
case was exactly 540, and the day had 
cut quite a big hole in the supply. 
With the alarm clock set for 4 a. m., 
we went to bed and dreamed of the 
sport that we felt assured would be ours 
on the morrow. 

Long before daylight “Ugly” was 
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over on the Point, getting out the de- 
coys, and he had but a few scant mo- 
ments to spare; for, while putting out 
the decoys, a boat rowed up containing 
the hunters who were there to pre-empt 
the Point ahead of me. They went 
away, much disappointed, for they knew 
and realized that, with “Ugly” to as- 
sist me, there would be no shooting 
worth mentioning for them on that bay, 
except off the Point, with the wind 
blowing from the southeast, as it was 
blowing up even that early in‘the morn- 
ing. 

After getting breakfast, I dropped 
over the side of the M{zrguerite into the 
sneak boat, and got into the shore 
blind. As soon as “Ugly” had eaten 
his breakfast, he again took up his sta- 
tion far up the bay and began his opera- 
tions once more. We were much an- 
noyed all day long by the boats that 
skirmished about over the bay, and 
therefore the day was productive of 
only about half the sport it should have 
furnished. The wind began to haul 
around from the southeast to the east 
and the air had a rainy smell. I could 
see large flocks working over the big 
Dominique Bay to the south, an hour 
before dark. The wind had shifted to 
the northeast, and was blowing a stiff 
sea up against the shore from which I 
was shooting. Of course it was all off 
for that day and I called “Ugly” in. 
We took the big skiff from alongside 
the Marguerite, and picked up all of the 
decoys. We placed these in the skiff 
and got ready for a change of base. 
We hoisted the foresail on the coaster, 
raised the anchor, and, towing our four 
boats, ran across the bay up the Coulée 
Dominique, until close to the bay, where 
we dropped anchor and got our supper. 
After we had disposed of that, “Ugly” 
went over the side and passed the ducks 
from the big sneak boat to the deck, 
counting them as he tossed them over 
the rail. Eighty-six—all but 7 of them 
red heads. We could neither see nor 
hear ducks from our location down the 
Coulée, but we knew that within three- 
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quarters of a mile to the southwest 
there were nearly 30 acres of red heads, 
feeding on the rice and vegetation in the 
shoal waters of the Dominique. 

Three hundred yards east of our 
craft, Lake Erie was roaring as the big 
seas rolled up against the wooded beach 
which separated the marshes from the 
open water that stretched for more than 
300 miles due east. The rain beat down 
and the wind whistled a merry tune in 
the rigging, but we were in as snug an 
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anchorage as we would have been in 
had we gone 10 miles up the country to 
shoot in a farmer’s goose pond. Shells 
enough to fill that 540 case were load- 
ed; a little hot toddy brewed; the 
alarm clock re-wound; and we tumbled 
into our bunks, well satisfied with the 
sport of the day, but with the con- 
sciousness of an arduous day before us 
on the morrow. 


To BE CONTINUED. 














THE SILVER STRAND.-— Loch Katrine. 








A BREEZE FROM LOCH KATRINE. 


By THOMAS H. FRASER. 


HATEVER may be urged against 

the system of landlordism in 
Scotland; whatever may be said deroga- 
tory to the “ Lairds o’ the Soil’’—their 
great deer forests, grouse ranges and 
well guarded trout and salmon pools— 
the laudable fact still remains that a lib- 
eral adherence to the old rights and cus- 
toms has preserved the forests and the 


game and all that makes Romance and 
Tradition lasting and complete. What 
would Loch Katrine, the most beautiful 
of all Highland lakes, be without the 
rugged forests skirting Ben Venue, with- 
out the drum or whirr of partridge in its 
lonely glens, a trout to break the glassy 
surface of its limpid waters, or a clump 
of deer upon its Silver Strand! 
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Coming down through the Trosachs 
by an easy stage, over a highway that is 
a model of modern road-making, the 
traveller of today may miss much of 
the weird romance of the dark and rug- 
ged foot-path of two decades ago; but 
the everlasting hills speak welcome, as 
in other days, and gorge and glen give 
echo back as in the old and war-like 
times they resounded to wild halloo and 
clash of steel. 

At first sight, the lake seems but a 
narrow inlet, but after the shadows of 
the great pass are left behind, it broad- 
ens out in all its beauty: wild ducks 
floating upon its azure surface; the si- 
lent heron, standing sedately among the 
reeds, watching for his prey; the coo 
of cushat-dove, coming softly from 
shadowed glen; the lark’s liquid revelry 
and challenge of the fearless stag are 
still as much a part of the surroundings 
as the immortal Genii with which the 
Bard has peopled cavern, gorge and hill. 

The practical historian has sought to 
throw the cloud of fiction over Scott's 
“Lady of the Lake”; but visitors to 
this locality disdain the practical histori- 
an and remember only heroic Ellen 
Douglass, the love of Malcom Graeme, 
the turbulent Roderick Dhu and Snow- 
doun’s Knight with all their part in theme 
of tragedy or love, and only have to 
close their eyes while reclining upon the 
rocks at Ellen’s Isle to hear the dip of 
oar and whimper of hounds swimming 
in the shallop’s wake. 

It is not disputed that there was an 
Ellen Douglass, a Malcom Graeme or a 
Roderick Dhu; nor can it be said that 
the poet attributes to them anything in- 
consistent with the Scottish character of 
those old days. Then why not, right 
here, in so fitting a place for all with 
which the Bard has charmed us? He 
has been true to nature, locality and 
Scottish character. We find the lake as 
Scott left it, and memories of his people 
are as enduring as the hills. 

This delightful lake is situated in 
Perthshire on the northern side of the 


, range of mountains dividing the Low- 
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lands from the Highlands. The locality 
was once the home of the Macgregors 
and the marauding Robin Roy. Here is 
the “rocky islet” —once an asylum for 
the women and children of the Clan 
Gregor when their homes were ravaged 
by their numerous enemies, and a retreat 
also to which the free booters of the 
clan conveyed the cattle wrested from 
the Southron in their plundering raids 
in the days when the stag and roe were 
immune as long as Southron herds of- 
fered a reward to the marauding brav- 
ery of the Northern hills. 

Here, during a battle between the 
Gaels and Saxons, Moray and his follow- 
ers discovered the women and children 
of Clan Alpine, and we are told by 
Scott that Moray, pointing his spear to- 
ward the island, offered a bonnetful of 
money to any of his men who would 
swim over and return with a boat, add- 
ing: 

“Lightly we’ll tame the war-wolf then. 
Lords of his mates and brood and den.” 
But Moray’s offer ended in a tragedy 
and the women were left unmolested; 
for, while 
“His hand is on a shallop’s bow, 
I marked Duncraggan’s widowed dame. 
Behind an cak I saw her stand, 
A naked dirk gleamed in her hand, 
It darkened; but, amid the moan 
Of wave, I heard a dyiug groan.” 

Without Sir Walter Scott, Loch Ka- 
trine would still remain unknown or un- 
appreciated beyond the immediate High- 
lands; but now a thousand grateful pil- 
grims revel in its summer beauties every 
year and ten thousand ardent hearts are 
exalted by memories they have carried 
from its shores. They believe in Walter 
Scott. Ellen Douglass is a reality, and 
the tumult of combat between Snow- 
doun’s Knight and Roderick Dhu still 
rings in their ears. 

Silent and lonely it has been called. 
Pastoral let it be. And, should vandal 
feet invade its sanctity, may there ever 
be a Scottish heart and Scottish hand 
to protest the violation of its shores, as 
in the day when 


“Snowdoun’s knight was Scotland’s King?” 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE PEOPLE AND THE COUNTRY.* 


HE region known as “the Ozarks” is 

a picturesque mountainous strip of 

wooded country, lying along the 

southern border of Missouri, extending 

from Ripley County to Barry County. 

Strictly speaking, the Ozarks proper embrace only Howell, Ozark, Taney, 

Douglas, Christian and Stone Counties. The locality often spoken of as the 
“heart of the Ozarks” embraces Douglas, Ozark and Taney Counties. 

The Ozarks is an infant country, with peculiarities all its own. Like a gentle 
but half-tamed creature, it stands at the door of progress and gazes in wonder 
at the busy throng, waiting for an invitation to join the ranks of progressive 
activity. Like other new countries, the qualities of the Ozarks must be sought 
for: they will never be thrust upon one, and first impressions are apt to be mis- 
leading. An observant traveller through the land of the Ozarks would say that 
the country is still in its swaddling clothes, and, from the standpoint of 
progress and development, this is indeed quite true. Here we have a peo- 
ple and a country, which—although a portion of a great, progressive State and 
located hardly 200 miles distant from the greatest metropolis of the Central 
West—are still quite primitive in their life and environment. Here the old- 
time water mill and spinning wheel are cominon features in daily use. The 
manners and customs of the people take us back in imagination to the old 
Colonial days, when our hardy forefathers entered and conquered the wil- 
derness—except that these descendants of those determined pioneers lack the 
thrift and perseverance which characterized most of our early colonists. Per- 
haps the many disadvantages under which they have labored has lessened 
their ambitions. At any rate, they have made little effort to enlarge the possi- 
bilities of their lives and their country. Their wants are few and simple, and 
easily supplied—mostly by the grace of Nature. The Ozark country and its 
people is an interesting and unique little world, which, so far, has kept itself free . 
from the mad rush of civilization; dreaming peacefully in the sunshine of 
its own content, the busy world goes screaming past and disturbs it not. But 
I fear its quiet dreams must soon end. The clamoring outer world has already 
heard of the peaceful little country, and ere many years it must surely join the 
march of progress. 

Speaking in a general way, the people are uneducated and pretty much dis- 





*Let me say, at the beginning, that I am a resident of the Ozark country, and that I speak as a personal 
observer and am intimately acquainted with the facts as herein set forth.—M. B. R. 
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posed to take life easy. They do not 
consider education an important factor 
in human life; consequently, the schools 
are usually in a.very bad state of repair 
and the terms are short— generally from 
two to five months. In many places 
newspapers and periodical literature are 
almost unknown, while books are out of 
the question. The only reading matter 
that may be said to be common any 
place are certain well-known advertising 
sheets which parade under the name of 
“magazines” and contain two or three 
pages of cheap, trashy stories. Some 
of the people do not even know of the 
building of the great World’s Fair at 
St. Louis! this may seem an exaggera- 
tion but it is a fact, nevertheless. They 
do not seem to care to know what is go- 
ing on in the world outside of their own 
little sphere. They farm or raise stock 
on a sort of hit or miss plan, which, 
as a natural sequence, more often misses 
than hits. One hears, year after year, 
the same old cry of “hard times,” and 
of course the country gets the blame. 
As may be supposed—the result of this 
haphazard system (or rather lack of 
system) of industry—the people are 
poverty stricken; some are in extreme 
poverty. Of course, here and there may 
be found a thrifty, prosperous settler, 
and I have noticed that the prosperous 
citizens are always the ones who read 
informing literature, who keep posted in 
their line of business, and who try to 
know what is going on in the industrial 
and scientific world. 

One of the most noticeable things 
about the people of this region is their 
lack of pride. It is very rare to find a 
well kept lawn or a pretty yard with 
flowers and shrubbery, while a neat farm 
with its outbuildings in good repair is 
almost an unknown quanity—even the 
well-to-do farmers being no exceptions 
in this respect. Another very noticeable 
thing is their lack of enterprise, but this 
to a certain extent may be attributed to 
their deficiency in education and ignor- 
ance of the industrial progress of the 
world in general. As a people, they 
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have given little or no thought to the 
upbuilding of their country or the edu- 
cational improvement of themselves or 
children. ‘The pioneer settlers, for ob- 
vious reasons, may be excused on this 
score; but the present condition of af- 
fairs in many respects reflects discredit 
on the younger generation, who seem 
perfectly content to jog along in the 
same old rut their fathers trod. They 
do not seem to possess the usual 
amount of ‘American push,” but it is 
probable that their energies are only 
sleeping and need only to be awakened. 

Local politics are rather corrupt; in 
many places very much so. Cliques 
and rings are in absolute power. In 
one locality the Democrats rule; in an- 
other the Republicans sit on the throne; 
and of course, under these circumstan- 
ces, it is very reasonable to presume 
that dishonest politics is a common 
practice. Naturally the law has lost its 
dignity and respect or has become a tool 
in the hands of certain unscrupulous 
persons, who are supposed to administer 
the law without partiality. Further, we 
can never hope to have a just and up- 
lifting goverment until we have clean 
politics and honest, intelligent officials. 
Just as long as the people fail to estab- 
lish clean politics, just so long will our 
local government lag behind and be a 
stumbling block in the way of our gen- 
eral progress. Moreover, it will blacken 
our good name, and the world may 
point its finger at us as an example of a 
community that has fallen by the way- 
side for lack of proper political discretion. 

The most potent factor for evil, and 
one of the greatest obstacles in the ad- 
vancement of the people, is the abun- 
dance of cheap whiskey. It is a curse 
and a demoralizing agent and is prob- 
ably the cause of more unhappiness and 
poverty than all other evil influences 
combined. Every male inhabitant 
drinks it, from the schoolboy in his 
over-patched knickerbockers to the 
toothless, greyheaded old grandpap. 
They drink on every occasion—not a 
little of it but a great deal of it. The 
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greatest harm is to the young genera- 
tion. I sincerely wish I could make the 
fathers and sons realize this fact. It not 
only takes their hard-earned money, 
which could be put to a far better use, 
but it saps their manhood as well, steals 
their pride and ambition, and leaves 
them worse than human wrecks. It 
not only keeps them in poverty and 
rags but it also degrades and brutalizes 
the mind. As long as they continue to 
cater to their appetite for whiskey, just 
so long will they wearily drag behind, 
emaciated beings, in the march of prog- 
ress and civilization. Jam nota prohi- 
bitionist; but I would be happy to see 
whiskey sell in the Ozarks for $20.00 
per gallon. I am sincerely interested in 
the people of my country, and I hon- 
estly believe that the elimination of 
whiskey would be to them an inesti- 
mable benefit. I also cannot help re- 
marking that their utter disregard for 
posterity is particularly characteristic. 
They seem to live altogether in the 
present, and wholly for themselves, 
without any thought whatever for the 
future or the betterment of the genera- 
tions that are to follow them. This is 
plainly evident on all sides, but I hope 
and believe that these things will be 
quickly remedied with the broader en- 
lightment which I think is fast approach- 
ing this community. 

Since I have spoken of the weak 
points of these peop!e, I must, as a sim- 
ple matter of justice, say something of 
their good qualities, for like every other 
community or country they have their 
good side as well as their deficiencies. 
They have many good qualities Asa 
people and individually, I have found 
them to be (and I am certain every 
close observer will bear me out in the 
statement) good hearted and generous, 
and the very soul of hospitality. They 
are sympathetic, but quick to resent an 
injury; yet, as a rule, are not revenge- 
ful. The poorest native will bid you 
welcome to his cabin, and, if it be near 
meal time when you arrive, will press 
you to remain and eat with them with 


an earnestness that is really noble in its 
sincerity ; e’en though he may have no 
more than bread and water, he offers it 
freely, with the honesty and simplicity 
of a child of Nature. There is no make- 
believe hospitality among these people: 
the hypocrisy of civilization has not yet 
reached them; even to total strangers 
they are extremely hospitable. Further- 
more, the conventionalities are not ob- 
served among these mountain people: 
they will bid you the time of day, no 
matter where they meet you, and your 
being a stranger makes no difference. 
This is particularly true of the older 
people. There is no social distinction 
among them: the rich and poor mingle 
harmoniously without discrimination. 
Indeed, I have often noticed that the 
well-to-do are usually very quick to 
give aid to the poor on every occasion. 
(And, in passing, I desire to remark, as 
a tribute to the less fortunate people of 
the Ozarks, that they are proud and ex- 
tremely independent in the matter of re- 
ceiving favors.) They are not a clannish 
people in any particular, but it is a com- 
mon practice in many localities for one 
neighbor to help another with the farm 
work in busy seasons. On such occa- 
sions, no money is given or received— 
the work itself constituting the medium 
of exchange. As a rule they are in- 
clined to be non-committal to strangers, 
but among themselves they are open 
and frank, and, so far as | am aware, no 
feuds exist among these people. 

The women of the country are gen- 
erally thrifty, hardworking wives and 
mothers, and deserving of far easier 
lives than they now live; they have no 
frills or “fine airs,” and I am glad to say 
have retained many of the excellent vir- 


tues and ideas of our good, old-fash- . 


ioned grandmothers. In some of the 
villages the young women assume what 
they call ‘‘style’”—a heroic attempt to 
appear like the stylish folks of the large 
cities—in which they more often display 
ill taste or greatly overdo the matter. 
The daughters usually adhere to the 
principles of industry, and, following 
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most of the good ideas of their moth- 
ers, grow up useful women; faithful, 
striving, and intelligent, they bear their 
trials and hardships in silence. They 
are the women from whom much of the 
good qualities of the future generations 
will come. They perform much of the 
farm drudgery, and often work in the 
fields, doing a man’s work, and in many 
instances are over-burdened. 

As a people they are very social 
among themselves and inclined to be re- 
ligious; though their faith apparently is 
of no unusual depth and they are not 
particular as to creed. They believe in 
a God and worship Him in a simple, 
unaffected manner, without show or 
pomp of any kind. And, after all, who 
shall say that theirs is not the truest 
faith? On Sundays, ‘“‘preachings’”’ or 
“meetings” are held at the school- 
houses in the various districts. Regular 
church buildings are very few. Nearly 
the entire population are of the protes- 
tant inclining. 

Contrary to the many tales in circula- 
tion about them, they are a peaceable, 
law-abiding people and not opposed to 
the settlement of their country. A 
“new comer” (as they express it) is 
generally received with good will and 
friendship, and one could hardly find 
better people to live among. They are 
primitive in their customs and ideas, 
but there is a nobility about them that is 
only to be found among people who are 
bred and born in the very heart of Na- 
ture. Being simple and loyal, honesty 
with them is a cardinal principle, as nat- 
ural as the air they breathe. I was a 
“new comer”’ once, and [ have not for- 
gotten the kindness and the many little 
services of my neighbors; in fact, every 
one I had dealings with treated me so 
loyally that I feel like exclaiming, 
“They are surely the best hearted peo- 
ple in the world.” 

There are practically no negroes in 
the Ozark country—and none are want- 
ed. The few that are here are confined 
almost entirely to the larger towns. 
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CHAPTER il. 
THE SOIL AND ITS RESOURCES. 


In the preceding chapter I said that 
first impressions were apt to be mislead- 
ing. The remark is especially true of 
the land. The whole aspect of the 
country gives one the impression that it 
must have been made in a big hurry 
and then left half finished. The Ozark 
district is simply a jumble of rocky hills, 
thrown up without order or system. It 
is literally up and down hill from be- 
ginning to end, and the most noticzable 
and monotonous thing of it all is the 
rocks—rocks are everywhere—and here 
is just where the deception lies. “How 
do they grow anything on such land?” 
is the first exclamation of the new 
comer. Apparently the land in most 
fields is too rocky to cultivate or to be 
productive; yet the fields are compara- 
tively easy of cultivation and quite fer- 
tile. The rocks are mostly small in 
size and are loose on the surface; con- 
sequently, they do not give very much 
trouble. The soil is a sandy lo m, with 
a very small amount of vegetable hu- 
mus. The rocks are principally flint, 
sandstone and ‘‘cotton rock,’’ and nat- 
urally the soil contains an excess of 
silicon. However, in spite of all the 
rocks and sand and silicon, the land is 
sufficiently productive to satisfy any 
reasonable man. Of course, the crop 
yields are never so great as they are in 
certain favored agricultural districts in 
Illinois or other parts of Missouri; yet 
only one-half the labor is expended to 
raise a good crop in the Ozarks as com- 
pared to the amount of work required 
to raise a good crop in the great farm- 
ing regions. Here any labor given a 
crop past a certain point is simply 
wasted energy and in most cases harm- 
ful to the quality and yield. These 
facts have been tested and proven. 
Owing to the nature of the soil and the 
fact that the country is simply a series 
of hills, the Ozirk region is not well 
adapted to agriculture, and will never 
become famous as a great farming coun- 
try. Nevertheless, at the present time, 
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agriculture is the chief industry of the 
people; but they will learn better some 
day. The principal crops raised in the 
Ozarks are corn, wheat, cotton and 
sorghum. 

The country is well adapted to the 
raising of stock—especially hogs, sheep 
and goats—and to the growing of such 
fruits as peaches, apples, pears and 
grapes. These things do well here, and 
no doubt will be the source of the 
future wealth of this now little-known 
region. 

The mineral resources of the Ozarks 
must not be overlooked. Many of the 
“mountains” contain much valuable 
lead, zinc and iron ore, and a number of 
lead and zinc mines are in active opera- 
tion. Very likely the mining interests 
of this rugged country will some day 
become a great industry. 

The mountains are generally well tim- 
bered and well adapted to forest growth. 
Having studied the conditions of the 
forests in the Ozarks and their related 
interests quite closely, I am prompted to 
say that the Government would not do 
amiss in establishing a forest reserve in 
the region. There are many excellent 
reasons for this suggestion, in addition 
to the fact that many localities could be 
made more valuable and useful in this 
way than by any other means. 

The most common of the native trees 
are black oak, white oak, mocker nut, 
red cedar, sycamore, maple, black and 
white walnut, persimmon, post oak and 
red elm, and in certain localities yellow 
pine and a large variety of other kinds. 
In fact, the Ozarks contain a larger 
variety of native trees than any other 
portion of Missouri. 

The native grass is fairly good, and a 
large amount of stock is raised on the 
ranges. Fruits of all varieties are be- 
ing more extensively cultivated each 
year, but only those districts lying near 
to a railroad can realize a profit on the 
production of the famous big red apple. 

The Ozark country is well watered 
by a number of picturesque streams — 
many of which, especially White River, 
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James Fork and North Fork, are good 
fishing streams; trout, bass, red-horse, 
crappie and channel cat abound in these 
waters, but the detestable dynamiter is 
actively engaged in his work of whole- 
sale destruction. 

Along these mountain streams are 
many fertile valleys, m st of which are 
in cultivation. The country as a whole 
presents a not unpleasant roughness and 
impresses one with its strength and reso- 
luteness. To the lover of untrammeled 
Nature in all her rugged beauty, this is 
truly a charming region. One can make 
a comfortable living in the Ozarks and 
rest half the time; and yet here and 
there you will find a complaining native 
who will tell you that it is “the darndest 
country in the world.” But you will 
also notice that their poverty and dis- 
content usually lie within themselves; 
they belong to a certain class, a few of 
whom are to be found in every com- 
munity. 'I have observed, in the study 
of human nature, that wherever a man 
is contented, there shall he also find 
success. This is one of the secrets of 
the success of the Jews, the persecuted 
race: they are contented wherever they 
happen to locate. If you are not con- 
tented in the Ozarks, you might just as 
well pack up and leave—for you will 
never succeed. It is not a country 
where the golden bubble of prosperity 
is apt to settle more quietly and im- 
mediately in your lap, any more than in 
any other locality. Land is cheap. Im- 
proved land can be bought for from $10 
to $50 an acre, depending on locality 
and improvements; unimproved land 
from $3.00 to $5.00 an acre. There is 
also some good Government land left 
for homestead entry, but this is being 
rapidly taken up. The Ozark region is 
sparsely settled—the population barely 
numbering 114,000—and the develop- 
ment of the country is truly in its in- 
fancy. 

Small game, such as squirrels, rab- 
bits, Bob Whites, opossums, raccoons, 
etc., are plentiful; there are also some 
wild turkeys, but they are fast disappear- 
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ing; the deer have already gone. For 
the extermination of the game, the peo- 
ple are wholly to blame. There is no 
game or fish law in the Ozarks—at least, 
it exists only on paper. It is a lamen- 
table fact that the people of this region 
utterly disregard game protection; they 
positively give no thought to game con- 
ditions or the future supply. Fish are 
seined and dynamited almost the entire 
year around, and game of all kinds is 
killed in all seasons; even wild turkey 
hens are killed in June or whenever one 
is seen, for that matter. These deplor- 
able conditions can be changed only by 
two means— namely, by educating the 
people up to the proper standard and by 
putting ¢fficient men in authority— men 
who will inforce the law in every case. 
But I fear, by the time the people’ come 
to realize this fact, it will be too late to 
save the game, and then they will of 
course do as many other districts are 
now doing—enforce the game laws afver 
the game has disappeared and preach 
protection when there is nothing to pro- 
tect. 

For my part, I am perfectly satisfied 
with this rough and rugged part of the 
grand old State and I have great faith 
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in its future. Still, if I would be honest, 
I must admit that the land of the Ozarks 
is 50 years behind the times. What she 
most needs is more thrifty, intelligent 
settlers and one or two railroads, that 
she may be able to send her products 
to a good market. The country offers 
good opportunities to the right kind of 
settlers, while the people are already 
waiting and hoping for a railroad. On 
every side one hears the wish, “if we 
only had a railroad through here.” 
The better class of farmers are deeply 
interested in their country and will 
readily join any movement conducive 
to its upbuilding. > 

Probably nowhere else in the United 
States will one find a locality with so 
many thirgs peculiar to itself, so many 
things just a little different from what 
one expected ; as a traveller through the 
Ozarks said to me not long since: “It 
is such a quaint, original country.” The 
remark applies to almost everything in 
the country—the people, the land and 
the natural scenery. It’s a good, old- 
fashioned country with good, old-fash- 


ioned people, and a quiet peacefulness 
reigns over all. 


To BE CONTINUED. 


THE CAPE COD DESERT. 


By C. W. WILLIS. 


HE sportsman who wishes to try 
bird shooting along the New Eng- 
land coast, can find no more de- 

sirable region than along the shores of 
Cape Cod, where coot, brant and other 
species of water fowl, as well as snipe 
and shore birds, abound in great numbers. 

Not only this, but there is an abund- 
ance of fishing all around the Cape for 
all varieties of salt-water fish, and to 
the man who desires a sport particularly 
strenuous and exciting, 1 would recom- 
mend a trip sword-fishing, which is car- 
ried on with harpoons. 


In the numerous fresh-water ponds 
of the Cape there is good fresh-water 
fishing, and in the many small streams 
brook trout are plentiful. 

As the game is there, and the fish 
also, I shall devote the remainder of 
this paper to the natural wonders of 
Cape Cod—many of which are weird, 
strange and interesting. 

The natural features that render the 
Cape most wonderful and impart to it a 
type of scenery unlike that of any other 
place on the American continent are the 
sand dunes — great stretches of light 
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grey sand, thrown up in hillocks by the 


fierce ocean winds that have an un-- 


broken sweep across the Atlantic; for 
Cape Cod is the extreme eastern out- 
post of Massachusetts—curving far out 
into the ocean, with its tip end curled 
inward toward the continent, as though 
beckoning those across the water to our 
shores. 

Standing on the highlands by the 
famous Highland Light, the eye rests 
upon the broad Atlantic — stretching 
away, in an unbroken expanse of heav- 
ing water to the coast of Portugal. The 


guard from August until May of each 
year—ready, at a moment’s notice, to 
court death in rescuing shipwrecked 
people; for the terrible sand bars, ever 
shifting — reaching far off-shore and 
causing the waves to break in fleecy 
whiteness—are a constant menace to 
mariners. Once on the Peaked Hill 
Bars, those aboard the unfortunate ship, 
in a winter’s storm, are doomed, unless 
the brave men who patrol that coast are 
able to save them. 

Following the narrow road across the 
sand, the traveller enters a wooded 











“The Desert of Sand Stretches before us—vast, desolate, unbroken.”’ 





sand dunes, in their unbroken monot- 
ony, are on the eastern part of the Cape. 
Place a line of camels and a few Arabs 
upon this great expanse of sand, and 
one would have a re-production of the 
Great Sahara on a small scale. Take 
one of the accommodation carriages that 
run the length of quaint old Province- 
town; alight at the eastern end of the 
route, and turn into a narrow road in 
the sand which leads to the Peaked Hill 
Bars Life Saving station, where a com- 
pany of brave men under a famous life 
saver, Captain Wallace Cook, stay on 


jungle which seems more like the for- 
ests at the northern base of the Hima- 
layas. Here flourish small oaks and 
hard pine trees, huckleberry bushes, and 
many other shrubs—all hardy and all 
dwarfed—for all forms of vegetation 
must needs be dwarfed in this bleak and 
storm-swept strip of land. Soon the 
traveller emerges from the jungle onto 
the desert of sand. It stretches before 
him—vast, desolate, unbroken;, its sur- 
face perfectly smooth except where 
broken by the hills or “dunes.” The 
only signs of life on this desert are very 
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light colored toads (almost white), mos- 
quitoes and a few other insects. 

We stop to rest—sitting upon the 
sand beneath the shade of a small dune. 
What desolation! what silence! It was 
the same unbroken desolation when the 
Pilgrims landed here; when the hardy 
Norsemen touched these shores—cen- 
turies before Columbus landed at San 
Salvador. 

The sand of the Cape Cod desert is 
almost pure quartz—the grains being 
worn, by abrasion, to the shape of al- 
most perfect spheres and sphercids. In 
the winter there are terrible sand-storms 
here; and this is the season when dunes 
are blown away and when new ones 
form. Cross the sands today, marking 
your course. Return a year hence, and 
you will find no familiar landmarks. All 
has been changed by the winds that have 
lifted the sands and hurled them far and 
wide. 

Now we come to an oasis, where 
shrubs and dwarf trees flourish —in 
some mysterious way drawing moisture 
from beneath the sand. It is situated in 
a depression surrounded by the un- 
broken waste of sand—a spot of vivid 
green, where we are astonished to see 
wild cranberry vines growing luxurious- 
ly, and where, on scraping the sand away 
with the toe of your boot, a little spring 
of water bubbles forth to greet you. 

Among the new and strange plants is 
a golden-rod, entirely unlike the golden- 
rod found elsewhere, and very beautiful. 
In places grass flourishes luxuriantly in 
the sand, only to be entirely covered up 
next winter. In the spring the grass 


_will grow up through its sandy blanket; 


and thus does Nature strive to bind to- 
gether the sand which forms Cape Cod, 
which other of her forces are constantly 
striving to tear up and obliterate. Even 
within a century the general contour of 
this coast has been greatly changed. 
Where once ships could anchor is now 
dry land, and where once flourished the 
wiry grass the tides now come and go. 

‘lhe glass surrounding the lanterns 
of the light-houses on Cape Cod, as well 
as that in the windows of the life-saving 
stations, soon becomes opaque—as per- 
fectly and as artistically so as if ground 
as by the sand blast in some great 
factory. 

On what are known as the “ Province 
Lands” (lands claimed by no one and 
over which the State of Massachusetts 
exercises jurisdiction) the experiment is 
being tried of planting a peculiar kind 
of grass, which will grow in the most 
arid regions, with a view to stopping the 
drift of sand. Many shrubs and trees 
are also being cultivated for this same 
purpose and its promotors seem confi- 
dent of a successful outcome. 

Standing on the high bluff at Peaked 
Hill, we watch the sun as it sinks be- 
hind a crimson sky in a glory of superb 
color. We look behind us and—behold! 
the sands have taken on many of the 
tints of the rainbow—glowing with an 
iridescence, while the tops of the dunes 
are crowned with golden halos. We 
watch until the rim of the day god sinks 
beneath the water— until the dunes fade 
from purple to ashen hue—and then 
wend our way back across the Cape. 
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A ULE OF ADW MEXICO 
DY CHURLES FLEICHER ALLEN 


HEN Pablo left El Rito, he took 

the trail to Escalante for a half 

a mile, and then, being a native, 
turned to the right and climbed to the 
mesa. Once upon the edge of the great 
plateau, across which was the most di- 
rect way to Escalante, Pablo rested a 
few moments and hurried on. It was 
necessary, to reach the pueblo before 
night, that he should waste no time. In 
his du/to or pack were wonderful things, 
and but few of the natives could pur- 
chase them—ready money being more 
than scarce. It was many leagues to 
Santa Fé; but Pablo knew that here and 
there he would find a customer and at 
last would be richer by many pesos for 
his summer’s wanderings. Not a little 
he pondered upon the raptures of the 
young maiden, Nicota, at the sight of a 
wonderful Persian bracelet, which had 
cost him a dollar in Denver and which 
he offered grudgingly for eight. He re- 
called, as vividly as his dull imagination 
permitted, that she had seen him return 
the prize to his pack with great tears 
rolling down her cheeks, and that Al- 
bino Chavez and Felipe Charravia — 
young men who were madly in love 
with the girl—had each counted their 
silver furtively, and that each had after- 
wards, apparently, tried in vain to bor- 
row enough to enable him to purchase 
what probably would have decided the 


inamorata in his favor. He remembered 
also that the two men had been long ago 
suspected of robbery and even worse, 
and that on more than one occasion they 
had recently threatened each other’s 
lives. If he had known that both of 
them—taking widely different trails 
were cautiously following him upon op- 
posite sides of the mesa, he would not 
have travelled with so gay a heart or so 
light a song: 
‘*En una noche, viniendo del teatro, 
Encontré 4 una hermosa sefiorita,’’ etc, ete. 


The shadows had but lengthened a lit- 
tle more when his burro began to act in the 
strangest way: he swerved suddenly and 
often from the right direction, and at last 
grew so unsteady upon his feet that Pa- 
blo dismounted and examined the brute. 
With quite as much acumen he might 
have looked for some irregularity in the 
workings of a machine for making log- 
arithmic tables: a sick donkey is not 
worth a Mexican’s consideration, except 
in some such a case as Pablo, alone 
upon the mesa. 

In a half an hour the patient animal 
was dead, and, for the first time, his 
owner suspected foul play. He had 
once obtained from a cave-hiding druja 
or sorceress a handful of dried leaves 
that had been eagerly eaten by a rival 
peddler’s burro and ena>led himself to 








reach the next pueblo and do a fine 
day’s business, while the other man, 
leaving his bearer of burdens dead half 
way on the road, trudged wearily along 
the trail. 

The first thing, then, that Pablo did 
was to unstrip from the pack a small 
but powerful rifle he had expected to 
sell to a chief at Escalante. After ex- 
amining it carefully, he took a long and 
careful look about him: he saw nothing 
but the lazy flight of two eagles, a mile 
above him, and heard only their half- 
complaining cries. But on each side of 
the plateau, where it sloped off towards 
a water course, a man crouched back of 
the chaparral and studied his attitude of 
watchfulness. A mile ahead the mesa 
was no longer frowsy with sage and 
winter-fat, greasewood and scrubby oak, 
but was bare and hard as a floor, save 
for two or three cedars, on either side of 
the trail so seldom used. 

The cedars, like so many of their 
kind — delighting to grow vigorously 
where no human care could ever re- 
place them or cause anything in the na- 
ture of trees to grow—had sprung from 
a level bed of gypsum rock, from whose 
surface the wind had constantly blown 
everything like dust and left it white 
and ghostly, even in the sun. “Los 
Arboles de los Muertos” (the Dead 
Men's Trees) had each at its foot a pile 
of stone —brought from the gravelly 
part of the plain—and upon the top of 
each pile a larger stone bore a rudely 
graven =[- chipped on its face—the us- 
ual offering of evangelized superstition 
to the dubious and the mystical in New 
Mexico. 

Whether from superstition or from 
prudence it would be hard to decide, 
but Pablo, after looking carefully over 
his supplies, concluded to stay where he 
was until morning, and seated himself 
passively a little way from the dead bur- 
ro. As the sun went down in a succes- 
sion of swift glories and magical plays 
of color along the distant range, he pre- 
pared a cup of coffee and stolidly 
munched his bread and dried mutton— 
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with his back to the sunset, but always 
with a watchful eye looking restlessly 
about. The clumsy crashing of the 
sage, as a badger rushed for his hole, 
sent chills along his spine, and he 
crossed himself when the first long, 
tremulous cry of a coyote quivered 
across the waste—as if among the Dead 
Men’s Trees the ghosts had found their 
voices with the coming of the night. 

At last, as he watched and listened 
and the hours went by, once or twice 
rousing himself from unconsciousness, 
he slept; and, in the chill of the mid- 
night hours, a horrible snake, whose 
diamonded back glowed with venomous 
light, came, with a faint but not uncer- 
tain rattling sound, and coiled itself close 
beside the man for the sake of warmth, 
and perhaps—; Quien sabe?—for com- 
pany. 

* * * * * * 

The sky was faintly light when Pablo 
finished his breakfast and shouldered his 
pack again. The doubt and dread of 
the night had lifted like the mist, that 
was slowly drifting in plume-like bits 
along the far-off timber line. The eagles 
were once more floating above his head, 
and the small brown gophers whistled 
and perked themselves as he tramped 
along. Five leagues it was—no more— 
j gracias a Dios!—and then, what dreams 
of lively trading filled his heart! Then 
he came to the still, white spot, and saw 
the dawn glow red as blood beyond the 
Dead Men’s Trees—a half a mile ahead. 

A mountain cedar is often a reflection 
upon its Maker—a great plan come to 
naught: you see a trunk that is fit for a 
stately tree, running heavily up for a 
yard or so and ending in a pitiful scram- 
ble of unsightly limbs—the half of them 
bleached and dead. Behind them the 
hungry wolf stands waiting the mule 
rabbit’s careless approach: an Indian 
may skulk unseen against their dwarfish 
stumps: they are ages old—they have 
been white with the dust of Ofiate’s 
cavalcades and red with the blood of 
savages. At the roots of one, where a 
great burrow once came to the light, the 
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silver-tip bears had waited for whatso- 
ever had come their way: the bones 
that even yet gleamed whiter than the 
gypsum waste were not all the bones of 
deer or antelope. They were fitly named 
the Trees of the Dead; but they them- 
selves stretched out their blasted limbs 
and mocked at the slow procession of 
the centuries. 

So Pablo—bearing his bulto of gew- 
gaws that seemed as royal jewels in a 
peon’s eyes—came straight along the 
scanty trail, once stopping as he caught 
a sight of something moving beside one 
of the lonely trees—a gopher, or per- 
haps, a ground-hog—and again pressed 
on. 

Now, there were two cedars, some 
forty yards apart—two of the six or 
seven in the group of the Dead Men’s 
Trees — and between them he should 
pass: not yet was there light enough to 
clear the shadows that were upon the 
uneven mesa, like soldiers in bivouac 
seen dimly in the edge of day. To Pa- 
blo it seemed as if they might rise and 
leap upon him as he passed, and, as he 
thought of the infernal bedfellow he had 
killed but an hour before, he stopped as 
he found himself between the trees on 
either hand, as if he would wait for the 
sun to lift. And thus he stood, bearing 
his burden upon a dubious way—not 
unlike the millionaire who staggers be- 
neath his responsibilities and in the whirl 
of Wall Street or the Bourse stands still, 
that the light perhaps may come. From 
behind the tree at his right, Albino 
Chavez thrust the blue-black muzzle of 
a gun, and at last— God only knows 
how long it seemed to him and to the 
Angels of Heaven as they watched — 
at last there was a whip-like shot that 
even the gophers scarcely heard, and 
Pablo fell—shot through the heart—a 
soldier of fortune in eternal sleep. 

A moment the murderer watched the 
struggles of the dying man, and then 
began to crawl from his hiding place 
like an unclean thing. The glow of 
the dawn in the fullness of its color 
made red as blood the hands on which 


he crept, and lit the barrel of his rifle 
with a streak of fire. Behind the cedar 
across the way that Pablo would have 
gone—the cat-like eyes of Charravia 
had looked in deadly fright or fear as 
Pablo fell; but the dead man’s limbs 
were scarcely still, before he knew the 
thing he had to do; and, as Chavez 
showed himself, he took a long and 
careful sight, and shot to kill. What- 
ever the cause could be, for the first 
time in many a year his aim had failed: 
there were skulls that bleached unseen 
that bore the proofs of his marksman- 
ship, but Chavez felt the sting of the 
ball that tore away a half of one of his 
ears, and was instantly hidden behind 
his tree. 

The two men had not seen each other 
since they had watched the tears of Nico- 
ta at El Rito; but each one knew the oth- 
er lay behind the tree, beyond the body 
of the murdered man: to Chavez it was 
plain that he had been nearly delivered 
into the hands of his enemy, who would 
be only too glad to hand him over to 
the courts, and who had not hesitated 
as to the means of capture. With the 
blood streaming from his wound, he felt 
that only the cedar stood between him 
and death, and he crouched lower, list- 
ening for any movement of his foe. 

To Charravia the certainty came that 
the man who had so nicely killed the 
peddler before he had pressed the trig- 
ger of his own gun, would be quite as 
ready to make his errand a success at 
the cost of another life, and, that life be- 
ing still his own, he also kept from ex- 
posing himself. And thus—being each 
assured of the fact that the other man 
or himself must die—their tactics were 
identical. 

That Chavez had killed Pablo was al- 
ready written in the Book of the Re- 
cording Angel, but such records being 
inaccessible to terrestrial justice, it was 
not unlikely that discovery would set 
both to accusing each other of the 
crime, and that both would swing. Nei- 
ther of the men could see any excuse 
for exposing himself nor make any plan 
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that could help the situation. An in- 
cautious movement might afford a 
chance for a shot, but each knew that 
no attempt at running away could be 
successful. It was seldom a startled 
deer could escape either of the two 
rifles whose grim muzzles watched the 
ground where Pablo lay quiet in the 
warming sun. 

The gun that Chavez held was a 
magazine rifle, and, with the hope that a 
ball might reach his enemy, he fired 
twice at the base of the cedar. The 
angry spat of the lead came to the ears 
of Charravia before the crack of the 
weapon, and he smiled to himself a 
ghastly smile as he saw the splinters of 
the wood on his own side—the balls 
having barely broken the surface. His 
own gun being a single shot, and the 
other man knowing it, he took no 
chance of being caught with a tight 
shell or an action gone wrong at the 
cost of his life. 

The cool, sweet air of the morning 
changed into the breath of a summer 
day—warmer and full of the scent of 
sage and the cedar boughs that showed 
along the edge of the mesa, a mile 
away. At last, as the sun gleamed 
through the transient clouds, and all the 
sky became as speckless as an unsailed 
sea, they drank from their scant supplies 
of water and began to curse the heat; 
at noon they suffered the torments of 
those 

“Not only doomed but damned.” 

A great wolf came to the edge of the 
sage and stood for an hour, intent upon 
the dead man—already something awful 
to be seen. It was no relief to the men 
in hiding when he turned and slunk 
away: he would find the spot again. 

The shadows began to show upon 
the mountains in the west as the sun 
declined; but, as if to mock them, the 
face of the moon showed—almost full 
above the horizon, ready to stand watch 
and watch with the King of Light. The 
mercy of darkness was to be denied, 
and they tasted again a drop of water 


each and cursed all things that God has 
made. 

The sun sank down behind the range, 
shooting across the prairie rays like 
searchlights that seemed to lift into the 
heavens as the shadow of advancing 
night showed in the east; the eagles, 
high in air, and the night-hawks, swifter 
than the sight as they dropped at times 
toward earth, were touched with gold; 
the howl of a wolf rose through the 
darkening day, and the whistle of the 
wings of the mourning doves grew still. 
It was now the moon whose light made 
an incautious movement dangerous; nei- 
ther man could leave the barely suffi- 
cient shelter of his cedar bole without 
offering himself as a sacrifice, and nei- 
ther stirred. Even a change of posi- 
tion might be known to the adversarv 
and afford a chance for a rush and a 
lucky shot. 

An hour or two after the moonlight 
had acquired full sway the men were 
aware that the wolves were prowling 
about: they knew the meaning of the 
spot on the gypsum beds where Pablo 
lay all day in the withering sun. Chavez 
could see one coming towards him cau- 
tiously from behind, but he was hidden 
by the cedars from his enemy. When 
he had come within ten feet, Chavez, 
with deliberate purpose, made a quick 
movement that caused the animal to 
stop and also to expose himself to Char- 
ravia’s sight. The latter—taking him for 
Chavez attempting to escape—promptly 
dropped him in his tracks, but took no 
chances and remained in his place, un- 
certain and afraid to move. An hour 
later, having rolled his coat into a bun- 
dle, he moved it slowly to one side and 
had the doubtful satisfaction of drawing 
the fire of Chavez’ rifle: at least he 
knew that he had killed a wolf, and that 
the game must still go on. 

Both men had slept little on Pablo’s 
trail and while they had lain in wait, and 
it was hard to resist the tendency to 
doze: to fall asleep and in unconscious 
movement to become a target, would 
mean to either an end to his dreams of 


























the beautiful Nicota and perhaps the 
happiness of his rival. They dared not 
sleep, and when a pack of slinking 
wolves came gingerly across the space 
between Pablo and the sage, the eyes of 
both men were on them. But that the 
dead man lay enough to one side not to 
interrupt their view of each other’s shel- 
ter, the wolves might have come be- 
tween them as they fell to work on their 
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ground. They crossed themselves as 
best they could, and felt the merciless 
sun beat on their backs. They had 
drunk their skins of water dry, and the 
fever in their veins burned worse and 
worse, until in their brows began a roar- 
ing sound, as the rumble of the night 
express comes to the ears of one 
chained to the rails; yet they dared not 
move, though already the cacti growing 























‘“*Had Pablo known that he was being cautiously followed, he would not have travelled 
with so gay a heart or so light a song." 





horrible feast. For an hour they la- 
bored with tooth and nail, growling and 
whining like mannerless curs; then, one 
by one, began to sneak away. 

When the dawn had come, the two 
Mexicans—now fighting with sleep and 
thirst and hunger as well as each other 
—saw only a part of Pablo’s bones 
gnawed white and strewn about the 





among the sage, seen through the shim- 
mering waves of heat, seemed mouldy 
skeletons with beckoning arms. Oh! 
the terrible fight with sleep!—when to 
sleep is to die! Visions of happiness— 
of Nicota’s face in ecstacy at sight of 
the wonderful things the wolves had 
scattered with Pablo's bones; spasms of 
terror, with hangmen’s knots and gal- 
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lows or the grim muzzle of the rifle 
keeping watch beside the curséd trees 
across the trail! The misery of thirst 
was upon them and hunger that gnawed 
without pity and without fill. A great 
side-winder, that had slid from his hid- 
ing place, went willowing along the 
path the dead man should have gone. 
To the men it seemed some monstrous 
dragon of antiquity—for time and place 
were lost in the growing madness in 
their blood. 

It was now high noon, and even the 
eagles no longer cast their mocking 
shadows from above; but when their 
eyes would close, as if pressed down by 
heavy hands, it was darkness only and 
the roaring of Eternity that seemed 
about them. And then, in mockery of 
the peace of which we say 

“He giveth His belovéd sleep,” 
there came upon them what they had 
fought so long —and both men slept. 
Who first awoke saw yet the watchful 
muzzle of the other’s gun, and so lay 
still. 

About the middle of the afternoon 
Chavez saw—or thought he saw—the 
cedar of Charravia begin to move—not 
with the joyous breathing of the wind, 
but like a monster crouching for a leap. 
The rumble of his nameless terrors 
roared and rattled in his brain; the 
waves of heat rose glimmering before 
his face and the motion of the cedar 
was that of a helpless hulk that moves 
upon a tropic sea. Like all his kind, a 
man of superstitions stronger than the 
grip of death, he was livid at the spec- 
tacle of the moving tree—a sign as fear- 
ful as the walking of the dead. And 
thus—forgetting in his frenzy the man 
who, in spite of his own extremity of 
suffering, lay watching for a chance to 
kill him, forgetting the trusty rifle that 
so far had saved his life—he rose and 
staggered wildly away from the Dead 
Man's Tree he thought to be slowly 
but certainly advancing to destroy him. 

A puff of smoke rose over the glare 
of the gypsum bed; the eagles swerved 
an instant as they flew; and the gophers 
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ducked as they heard the crack of the 
gun. But Chavez went down with out- 
spread arms and never moved again. 

Yet, even as he fell, it chanced that 
he pitched headlong so exactly in line 
with the cedar behind which he had 
been hiding that his victorious rival 
could not see his body, but saw, instead, 
the threatening muzzle of his weapon, 
in the same position of watchfulness, 
Suspecting a ruse and too near delirium 
to reason logically, he held to his cau- 
tious play for life and resumed his place, 
hoping to learn from the actions of the 
wolves whether or not Chavez were 
really dead. e 

Towards night three mounted men 
showed up on the distant edge of the 
mesa towards kl Rito—a searching 
party for the murdered man. They 
stopped where Pablo had left his burro; 
then hastened on at a faster gait. But 
Charravia dare not move—fearing death 
at the hands of Chavez, who had always 
acted upon the principle that dead men 
tell no tales. 

And so they found him—Archuleta 
(the brother of Nicota), Bartolde, and 
Juanito—and, when they had become 
possessed of his rifle, kicked him out of 
his hiding place. And when he saw 
that Chavez was dead, he cursed his 
fate as only a Mexican, with a saint for 
every day in the year, can curse. They 
tied him to his tree and sent for horses 
and witnesses. Charravia had not re- 
loaded his rifle, in his anxiety as to 
whether Chavez were really dead or 
not, and the gun of the latter lay ten 
feet behind him with a loaded shell in 
place. There was no way to explain 
these facts to his own advantage, and 
the little bunch of Mexicans—mindful 
of the charges of a court trial and the 
record of their prisoner— chose the only 
one of the Dead Men’s Trees adapted 
to their ends, and left him hanging at 
the end of a riata, donated by the va- 
quero who drew the shortest from a 
bunch of cedar splints. 

The wolves were on hand as the sun 
went down—robbing the buzzards of 
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their rightful lot—and the bones of 
Chavez were scattered with Pablo’s 
when the moon came up. But all night 
long they howled and leaped at the feet 
of the other man in vain. 

You now may see Nicota, with a 
small muchach’, any day in a dark 


adobe near her native place—and other 
muchachos peep from behind the oven 
in the yard. She is stout and short and 
shows her Indian blood; but the bones 
that lie at the feet of the Dead Men’s 
Trees tell what her witcheries had once 
the power to bring about. 
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(See Frontispiece— page 296.) 


ANCOUVER ISLAND has long 
enjoyed an enviable reputation as 
a sportsman’s resort and it is cer- 
tain that its sporting possibilities have 
not been exaggerated. Within less than 
3 hours ride by railway from Victoria, 
the capital city (which is situated on the 
southern extreme of the island), the 
sportsman may alight fairly in the cen- 
tre of excellent hunting and fishing. 
The game of the island comprises elk, 
bear and deer, while wolves are in abun- 
dance in the higher altitudes. Willow 
and blue grouse and blue quail abound 
in all parts of the island. Added to 
these are many varieties of water fowl, 
while English pheasants are to be found 
in all sections. 

Shawnigan Lake, one of the most 
popular resorts, is situated in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Esquimalt and Na- 
naimo Railway, and affords excellent 
sport for all true disciples of Izaak Wal- 
ton, while the surrounding hills and val- 
leys abound with fur and feather. 

A few miles north of Shawnigan Lake 
is the Kokasilah River, which is one of 
the finest streams for fishermen to be 
found on the island, and a couple of 
weeks may be pleasantly spent here 
with rod and gun at a trifling expense. 
Guides are not necessary; but, if de- 
sired, an Indian with his canoe can al- 
ways be hired and the river explored 
more fully. 

The Quamichan District—within easy 
reach of Duncan’s and about 40 miles 
from Victoria—is, however, the Mecca 
of the island for the sportsman and can 


hardly be excelled by any section of 
the Province. The Cowichan River af- 
fords ample sport for the fisherman, 
while the surrounding marshes and val- 
leys contain a variety of game. There 
are three well appointed hotels at Dun- 
can's; but the salubrious climate of the 
region tempts many to camp on the 
banks of the river. Cowichan Lake 
(situate 20 miles from Duncan’s and 
reached by stage three times a week) is 
the source of the river bearing that 
name and is a great favorite with all fol- 
lowers of Diana, Goddess of the Bend- 
ed Bow—its waters abounding in fish, 
while the surrounding hills offer attrac- 
tions in the shooting line. ewe | 

While the resources of the southern 
end of Vancouver Island are well 
known, there is much to be sought out 
at the northern extremity, which has al- 
ready proved itself to be a fine sporting 
territory. It was in this part of the is- 
land that Sir Richard Musgrave cap- 
tured, with an ordinary rod and line, a 
salmon weighing 78 pounds 3 ounces— 
a plaster cast of which can be seen in 
the Provincial Museum and is a striking 
proof of what this district offers in the 
way of sport. The visitor to the north- 
ern end of the island can make his home 
at Comox, which is reached by steamer 
twice a week, and is within easy distance 
of the hunting and fishing grounds. 
While there are numerous hotels, the ar- 
dent sportsman will be inclined to select 
his own camp site—thus making the 
woods his real home while in this fa- 
vored region. 































SOME OF OUR COMMON 


WINTER BIRDS 


With Observations on Their Food Problem. 


oe 


By JAMES 8S. COMPTON, A. B. 


HE winter is the best season for the 
study of birds and their habits. 
There are fewer species to confuse 

the observer; leafless trees afford less 
obstruction to the view then than in 
full-orbed summer. If one has learned 
the winter birds of his section, he has 
secured a foothold in Bird Land that 
will be of great advantage to him when 
Spring’s soft breezes and kindly sun fill 
the woods with feathered songsters. 

Of course the personnel of the bird 
population in different localities varies; 
but, given a wood or grove in the re- 
gion of the Great Lakes or the Upper 
Mississippi Valley, there are many whose 
acquaintance we may reasonably expect 
to make. The winter birds of a given 
locality may be divided into three class- 
es: the permanent residents (those that 
remain with us throughout the year); 
the winter residents (those that spend 
the winter with us and return to their 
northern homes when the snow melts); 
and the transient visitors (those that 
come from north or south, as they are 
impelled by stress of weather or indi- 
vidual caprice). 

Ordinarily by the middle of Novem- 
ber our feathered visitors of the sum- 
mer have returned to the South and the 
fall migration has come to an end. 
When the season grows cold enough to 
form spears of ice along the edges of 


the creeks and ponds, it is time to make 
our inventory. Among the permanent 
residents we will find four of the wood- 
pecker family—the downy, hairy, red- 
bellied, and the yellow hammer or flick- 
er, as well as two of their very distant 
relatives, the chickadee or black-capped 
titmouse and the white-breasted nut- 
hatch. 

Eminent ornithologists state that birds 
are more influenced in their migrations 
by the abundance or scarcity of food 
than by the severity of the climate. In 
the latitudes named, where everything is 
likely to remain frozen solid for months, 
we need expect to find no soft-billed, 
worm-eating birds and but few of the 
seed eaters. Our winter birds must be 
equipped for their work, not only with a 
good, warm covering of feathers, but 
must also have strong, sharp bills, suit- 
ed to the work of digging into the bark 
and wood and of breaking into the 
tough, resistent seed- coats of acorns and 
other tree seeds. The birds named in 
the preceding paragraph are thus equip- 
ped for the ever-present task of provid- 
ing for No. 1 with flint-like beaks and 
digestions that would turn a user of 
lacto-peptone or Smith’s dyspepsia tab- 
lets pale with envy. 

Of the whole woodpecker contingent 
during the winter months, the flicker 
seems to have the least power to resist 
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the cold. In Central Illinois it is sel- 
dom that we see these birds except 
when hungry. One morning during the 
cold snap of 1901, when the thermome- 
ter was hovering around 15 degrees be- 
low zero, I saw 3 flickers, in a huge 
hackberry tree which stood in the yard, 
greedily eating the berries. Nearly ev- 
ery morning while the cold lasted they 
returned to the hackberry for a breakfast 
of the little black, indigestible pills. The 
small twigs which bear the berries are 
not rigid enough to support the weight 
of a heavy bird; consequently, when 
Mr. Flicker alights on one of them, 
down it goes—standing him on his 
head. The bird sometimes attempts to 
right himself—expanding his golden- 
vaned tail to its utmost in his endeavor 
to balance himself; at others he eats 
his meal head downward with much 
apparent unconcern. 

In his essay entitled “the Redheaded 
Family,” the late Maurice Thompson 
has called our attention to the fact that, 
of all the family, the flicker has strayed 
farthest from true woodpecker princi- 
ples, since he seeks only a fraction of 
his food in the time-honored way of 
boring into wood. He often seeks his 
food upon the ground and makes larve, 
berries, and seeds when obtainable, the 
larger part of his bill of fare. The 
black, so conspicuous on the rest of his 
tribe, is almost wanting in the general 
golden brown of his coloring, and the 
red crest or crown patch is smaller in 
proportion to the bird’s size than in any 
of the other woodpeckers common to 
this region. He must plead guilty to 
the charge of disregarding the tradi- 
tions of his family; but it may be, after 
all, that he is wiser than they all, and 
that his innovations are real improve- 
ments. 

The red-bellied or Guinea woodpeck- 
er is another quite common winter resi- 
dent. He may be easily distinguished 
from the rest of his tribe by his finely 


checkered back and by the wash of - 


brick red upon his under parts, from 
which he derives his name. Unlike the 
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flicker, he is orthodox on the old-time 
woodpecker principles: I have never 
seen him hunting for worms on the 
ground or feeding on berries. In the 
great pine forests that border the Gulf 
he is called a “sapsuck” and looked 
upon as a nuisance. An intelligent 
young man in Harrison County, Missis- 
sippi, once told me that the people of 
his section regard the red-bellied wood- 
pecker as the inveterate enemy of the 
pine interests. They say that near the 
top of the tree he bores numerous 
holes, out of which he sucks the pine 
sap: after he leaves, the pitch and resin 
ooze out and run down the tree. When 
a forest fire comes along these streaks 
of pitch, extending from top to base, 
catch fire and insure the destruction of 
a tree that would otherwise escape with 
little injury. Let us hope that these se- 
rious charges will be disproved; for in 
our Northern woods for general good 
services there is no bird more deserving 
of protection than he. Perhaps his 
musical efforts lack the attractive quali- 
ty of the bobolink or wood thrush; at 
any rate, they are hearty and enthusi- 
astic, they relieve the monotony of the 
silent woods, and electrify the atmos- - 
phere like a small boy in a company of 
grown-ups. 

The hairy and downy woodpeckers 
are easily distinguishable by the ordi- 
nary observer from the two preceding 
species by the fact that their black and 
white is not in checks but in patches 
and spots, and from each other by size 
—the hairy averaging 3 inches longer 
than his downy brother. The former is 
the wildest of our common Pici—usual- 
ly preferring the forest solitudes, though 
sometimes venturing near enough to 
houses to dig his food from the decayed 
limbs of the orchard trees. In some 
sections the downy is called a “ sapsuck- 
er,” from his habit of drinking the sap 
as it drips from the broken twigs and 
limbs in early spring. I have never 
seen a statement made by a careful ob- 
server to the effect that the hairy ever 
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unbends enough to taste of Nature’s 
toothsome juices in this way. 

Then, there’s Emerson’s favorite bird, 
the omnipresent black-capped titmouse 
or chickadee. What person is there so 
unobservant that he doesn’t know this 
saucy little scamp and his notes by 
heart? He is the incarnation of North- 
ern vigor as the mockingbird is of 
Southern romance. He revels in deep 
snow and zero weather and bids cheerful 
defiance to old Winter’s attempts to stop 
his merry antics. Like the other birds 
mentioned, he is preéminently a tree 
bird. In this latitude the fuel that he 
uses to keep up his inner fires is of 
two kinds: he prefers the rich, oily 
seeds of the blue ash (Fraxinus quad- 
rangulata) when obtainable; at other 
times he shares the supply of insect 
eggs and dormant larve with the wood- 
peckers and nuthatches. Any ash knoll 
at this season is pretty sure to have its 
complement of the little fellows, where 
you may see them harvest and eat the 
seeds. Mr. Chickadee pulls off a seed; 
lays it down where he can set one foot 
on it; then, with a couple of strokes of 
the hard, black beak, slits the covering, 
laying bare the kernel, which he imme- 
diately extracts and devours. 

No woodland scene in winter is quite 
complete without a few noisy jays, to 
scream at you and provoke you with 
all manner of officious meddling with 
your well-meant endeavors to study the 
woods and its people. These self-ap- 
pointed guardians of the forest dog 
one’s steps or, John-the-Baptist-like, go 
on before and announce one’s coming 
with great gusto. In my record of ob- 
servations from November to April there 
is not a day recorded on which I did 
not see one or more of the noisy blue- 
coats. The fine, frosty air of late No- 
vember draws the jay out and developes 
latent possibilities in the way of music 
—a bell-like note, very clear and sweet: 
one indeed which we cannot spare from 
our scanty winter choir. His form and 
color are too well known to need com- 
ment here; but some of his methods 
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of filling the larder may be of interest. 
In the East he is said to be rather shy, 
but in the Central States and in our 
Middle West he is quite tame—often 
coming about the back door to pick up 
the stray morsels which the cook has 
thrown out. He even finds his way in- 
to the chicken yard, where he helps the 
English sparrows clean up what the 
chickens have left. A more common 
source of food, especially in densely 
wooded sections, is acorns — notably 
those of the water oak (Quercus aqua- 
tica). Selecting a good one, he picks it 
up in his beak and carries it to a con- 
venient branch, where he clamps it down 
with one foot, chickadee fashion; a few 
strokes lay bare the kernel, which is 
eaten at leisure. 

Birds are not hard drinkers—a little 
sip sufficing them for a long time. The 
birds’ winter drinks for a long time were 
a mystery to me. None of the orni- 
thologists or more humble bird lovers 
to whose works I had access gave me 
any light on the subject. It seemed ab- 
surd to think that a warm-blooded ani- 
mal like a bird—the bird’s normal tem- 
perature is 1% to 11 degrees higher 
than the human normal—should go en- 
tirely without drink when the creeks 
and ponds are covered with ice. One 
cold January day, a blue jay solved the 
mystery for me. Hopping down from 
one of the higher boughs, he proceeded 
to fill his beak with the snow lodged in 
the crannies of the bark—thus showing 
the most characteristic trait of his fam- 
ily (the Corvidz or crows), all of whom 
are eminent for their ability to take care 
of themselves. 





Tue domain of Nature is a realm of 
beautiful mystery, a world of art, and, to 
the uninitiated, a veritable fairy land of 
wonder: a source of endless delight and 
ever deepening interest which appeals to 
the better part of every man. The depth 
of the purity of every human heart is as 
the strength of its affinity for Nature, 
with her lavishness, her ingenuity and 
the sublimity of her myriad creations! 
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CICADA SEPTENDECIM. 





The 17 Year Locust. 


This year 
we have 
been hon- 
ored (?) by 
a visit of 
the 17-year 
locusts. 

They did 
4 not send a 
single or 
even a doz- 
en repre- 
sentatives, 
but the 
whole race, 
tribe, troupe 
which ever 
you wish to call it) presented themselves 
to the rural American people and sang in- 
dustriously for their entertainment. From 
an entomological standpoint, they are one 
of the most remarkable and interesting 
insects of North America; but to fruit 
growers and the American people in 
general they are simply a “pest.” Their 
visits are regular, although 17 years be- 
tween; yet they are unwelcome and un- 
desirable company. However, the lo- 
cust doesn’t care a fig how unwelcome 
he is; he is bound to come and does; 
and all the taunts and insults we can 
fling at him do not keep him back. 

Seventeen years ago they buried 
themselves deep in subterranean tombs, 
and now — behold! Witchcraft! Like 
mummies come to life, they arrive on 
time in all the splendor of dress and 
song. They come forth from their dark 
chambers after 17 years interment, enjoy 
the warm sunlight for a few weeks, de- 
posit their eggs and then die almost at 
once. Think of it! 17 years buried 
alive, to develope; 5 or 6 weeks on 
earth, to mate and deposit their eggs; 
and then—oblivion! What a strange 
world we live in! How wonderful are 
the ways of Nature! The dominant pur- 
pose of Creation is the perpetuation of 
species. To me the life of the cicada 
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presents an example of natural predom- 
inate rule, almost astounding in its sub- 
limity. Can you think of anything to 
equal it in the insect world? 

This summer millions of cicadas made 
the air vibrate with their shrill, monot- 
onous song. Like resurrected gnomes, 
they wriggled from their subterranean 
vaults, and, scrambling up the nearest 
tree or post, cast off their burial caskets. 
After being so long entombed in the 
darkness of the earth, and then coming 
all at once into the glorious light and air 
of the upper world—Is this to them an 
entrance into Heaven? No; only one 
of Nature’s curious means to an end— 
but a seemingly prolonged, roundabout 
way. The cicadas fear to use their legs 
or wings; they rarely travel more than 
a few yards from where they first wrig- 
gled into the upper world; but, hanging 
on a limb, they sing and sing and sing, 
till the air is fairly freighted with their 
shrill, discordant cries. And what a 
song! Tra—e—l—e—e—ah! Pha—r—r—r—raoh! 
Pha-r-r-r-raoh! repeated again and 
again, sometimes for hours at a time— 
always the same cry, Pha—r—r—r—raoh! 
reminding one of the Biblical story of 
how Egypt was swept by grasshoppers 
at the command of Moses. With the 
ceasing of the cicada’s song comes the 
blight: like trees that have been 
scorched by fire, the green leaves droop 
and die, and the smaller limbs and twigs 
drop to the ground by the thousands, 
killed or weakened by the countless 
punctures made by the female cicada. 
The fresh, green trees, unable to combat 
or escape the plague, soon take on a 
gloomy and blighted appearance. Each 
little puncture is soon to be the birth- 
place of a larval cicada. In about a 
fortnight the eggs hatch. The larve at 
once burrow deep in to the ground 
above or beside some living rootlet, 
where in absolute darkness and solitude, 
they remain, without once changing 
their position (unless some accident be- 
fall the nourishing rootlet) for 17 years. 
(In the South, the cicadas come forth 4 
years earlier; while in the North, they 
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require 17 years to develope.) The last 
moult takes place in an hour or so after 
they come out of the ground, and in 24 
hours after they arrive they are fully 
matured cicadas. The old skin—a hard, 
semi-transparent case—is left hanging to 
the limb—a weird thing with monstrous 
eyes. These odd skeleton cases are 
open-in-the-back affairs, and, when ob- 
served clinging stiffly to some grey tree 
trunk or dark-colored limb, really pre- 
sent a strange, uncanny appearance, like 
ghosts of the departed insects. 

The nymphs which buried themselves 
this summer will come out of their 
earthen cells in 1919, hang their resur- 
rection caskets on a limb, and sing and 
mate and die, just as their parents did. 
Truly it is a wondrous slow preparation 
for the 5 or 6 weeks’ aerial existence 
they lead. 

Often this summer I have sat beneath 
the forest trees and listened to the cica- 
da’s monotonous song and wondered in 
silent admiration at the marvelous rule 
of Nature. It was always the same un- 
varying Pha-r-r—r—raoh!/ — the same 
thing each succeeding day, and the sun 
and the rain brought no change. Only 
the male sings. The female remains si- 
lent; the placing of her eggs occupies 
her entire time and she is a most indus- 
trious insect. She seems to know that 
her life on earth is limited to a few short 
weeks, and she endeavors to do all she 
can towards the perpetuation of the spe- 
cies; while the male simply hangs on to 
a limb and sings and gets all the enjoy- 
ment possible out of his few remaining 
days. His courtship is the perfection of 
simplicity. Clinging to a twig or tree 
trunk, he begins his love song, and trills 
away with all his might, as earnest as 
any human lover. His lady-love, in an- 
other part of the tree, hears him, and 
no doubt thinks it is the sweetest sound 
in all Nature and moves slowly towards 
the ardent singer—rarely stopping in 
her search till she has found him. If he 
happens to be in a neighboring tree, she 
will fly across the intervening space and 
often alight within a few feet of the in- 


dolent lover and then move coyly up 
beside him. Such is the cicada’s wooing. 

The cicada is never troubled about 
where the next meal is coming from, as 
they rarely or never take food during 
their short existence above ground. In 
the matter of dress and color they show 
excellent taste in assuming the pleasing 
combination of black and bright red. 

The periodical 17-year locust is pure- 
ly an American product, and, like most 
things American, takes first rank among 
its kind. It is really not a locust. The 
popular name of “locust” is a title prob- 
ably derived from its sudden appearance 
in such great numbers, at long intervals 
of time—like the migratory locusts of 
the Orient. The name locust applies 
only to grasshoppers. 

The cicadas have come, mated, and 
died, and their offspring have departed 
for their subterranean quarters, without 
leaving any card of address; and it is 
well that they have not, or some indus- 
trious entomologist might, through the 
prevailing curiosity of his profession, 
pry too deeply into the nymphs’ peace- 
ful chambers, to the danger of future ci- 
cadas. No more the shrill cry of Pha— 
r—r—r—r—raoh! is heard among the trees; 
the little twigs have ceased to fall; and 
the trees are struggling to recover from 
the plague. But in the summer of 1919 
we shall again hear 

“The shrill cicadas, people of the pine, 

Making their summer lives one ceaseless song.” 

The patient, ambitious entomologist 
must now wait another 17 years before 
he will have another opportunity to 
study this unique insect and ere then, 
perhaps, he himself may be assigned to 
classify the cicadas of the celestial re- 
gions. Morris Browninc RICE. 
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OCEAN’S INEXHAUSTIBLE RESOURCES. 


In England Prof. McIntosh, the lead- 
ing British marine biologist, has strongly 
supported the view that the resources of 
the sea are practically inexhaustible; 
and in Norway Dr. Hjort and Dr. Dahl 
are stout apostles of the more hopeful 
prospect as regards our sea-food supply. 
Dr. Hjort’s discovery shows that there 
are many million times more young fish 
in the sea than man had any idea of, 
and the theory that the young brood 
carried out to sea perished is proved to 
be a fable. He made the further re- 
markable discovery that away out in the 
open sea, where it was several thousands 
of meters in depth, he found fish as it 
were in layers or ocean strata. Some 
required a line as long as the Monu- 
ment to reach down to them; others 
were in still lower depths which would 
submerge St. Paul’s and the Monument 
on top, and with many thousand feet of 
of water below them. There, in these 
still and dark and hitherto supposed 
barren regions of the sea, says the Mine- 
teenth Century, he caught great cod and 
haddock and coal fish, sometimes in 
quantities. Not of least significance is 
the finding of cod in the deep places of 
the sea, as in this discovery we have the 
key to solve the mystery as to where 
the cod abides when he withdraws from 
the coasts. 

It was formerly supposed that the 
killing of a cod in roe meant the de- 
struction of more than 2,000,000 poten- 
tial codfish. Now, as Dr. Dahl says, it 
merely looks like improving the life- 
chances of the progeny of another cod. 
Formerly it was considered that the fish 
production of the sea was a fixed quan- 
tity, which was being continually de- 
creased by man’s inroads on it. Now 
it would appear to be an organism on 
which the attacks of man can make no 
real impression. It seems probable, in- 
deed, that in every second, every minute, 
and every day, more fish are produced 
in the sea than all humanity combined 
could devour in the same time. 
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Comparatively and architecturally, the 
study of birds’ nests is a most interest- 
ing and instructive branch of ornithol- 
ogy. A bird’s nest teaches us a lesson 
in adaptation, and tells us something of 
the builder’s disposition. It tells of the 
individual intelligence of the bird— 
showing the artistic ability of the little 
feathered architect and indicating many 
other things. The nests of some birds 
are truly works of art; a few are ex- 
amples of extraordinary reason and 
forethought. 

The ‘most illiterate country lad ad- 
mires the “hang bird’s” swinging home. 
Though uncultured and unlearned, his 
heart beats with silent appreciation for 
the beautiful builder and its wonderful 
nest; while his dainty city cousin (who 
is educated, yet in many things is more 
ignorant than his uncouth relative of 
the farm) covets the delicate pendent 
structure and the oddly marked eggs as 
a curiosity from the country. Who 
will not admire the lichen covered nest 
of the wood pewee or the beautiful 
downy home of the humming bird? 
Who will not gaze in wonder at the nest 
of the ingenious tailor-bird? A careful 
examination of a bird’s nest will cer- 
tainly command your respect for the lit- 
tle builder, and show you the ingenuity 
of the bird and how carefully it has 
adapted itself to its surroundings. 

Birds are rapidly changing their hab- 
its—caused, of course, by the increasing 
cultivation of land, which naturally pro- 
duces new conditions, and the birds 
must adapt themselves accordingly. In 
many instances these changes are quite 
noticeable. A bird’s chief idea when 
building its nest is the protection of its 
young; yet among birds’ nests, as 
among other things in Nature, we occa- 
sionally find the unexpected. Red- 
winged blackbirds build their nests in 
reeds or bushes in swampy districts, but 
have been known to nest in deserted 
woodpecker holes. Many birds quickly 
and readily avail themselves of new and 
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favorable conditions. The chimney swift, 
which formerly built its nest in hollow 
trees, has now almost forsaken the hol- 
low tree and adapted unused chimneys 
instead, which no doubt afford them bet- 
ter protection. 

Some birds nest in large colonies, 
while others breed only in isolated pairs. 
Some birds build two or more nests— 
for instance, the long-billed marsh wren 
often builds several “dummy” nests, 
which are generally near the nest it oc- 
cupies. Other birds, like the whip-poor- 
will and cowbird, build no nest at all. 
Still other birds, as the doves, build such 
a flimsy, careless affair that it is often a 
’ wonder that the eggs do not roll out. 
Some birds return to the same nesting 
site year after year—often repairing and 
using the same nest of the preceding 
year; hawks, owls, crows and flycatchers 
are known to do this. The remarkably 
sociable “ weaver birds” of South Amer- 
ica nest in companies, and form broad 
roofs over their nests—a tree of weaver 
birds in nesting time reminding one of a 
thickly populated tenement house. Our 
own delightful singer, the oven bird, 
often arches his nest over so far that 
only a small door, as it were, is left for 
ingress and exit. The grebes and gal- 
linules often build literally floating nests. 
The woodpecker chisels out a home in 
the trunk of a tree; the flycatcher 
places a delicate little nest in the fork of 
a limb or at the extremity of a wind- 
swayed branch; the crested flycatcher 
chooses a hole in a tree and generally 
places in his nest the cast-off skin of a 
snake; but his smaller relative, the yel- 
low-bellied flycatcher, builds its mossy 
nest on the ground beneath the roots of 
a tree; while the sweet little vireo, like 
the oriole, builds a wee pensile home 
and hangs it far out among the green 
leaves, where every wandering zephyr 
rocks the little mother and her tiny 
babies. The philosophical shrike builds 
a thick, strong nest of twigs and grass 
and lines it with feathers; the auks and 
murres build no nest, but lay their eggs 
on the bare rocks; the mallard, the blue 
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bill, the brant and others of their kind 
nest upon the ground, but the beautiful 
wood duck makes its home in a tree. 
The wild turkey makes her nest upon 
the ground and when she leaves it to 
feed she carefully covers the eggs with 
dead leaves. The elusive sycamore war- 
bler places its nest in the topmost 
branch of the tallest sycamore tree—al- 
ways a sycamore. The bold kingfisher 
excavates a hole, often 5 or 6 feet deep, 
in a bank for a home. (Here in the 
Ozarks, where it is impossible for them 
to dig out a tunnel, they nest in the 
deep fissures of the rocky ledges of the 
hillsides; occasionally in holes in old 
trees). The cliff swallow builds a nest 
of mud under overhanging cliffs or in 
barns and sheds, and not infrequently 
under the eaves of dwellings; but stran- 
gest of all is the edible nest of the escu- 
lent swift; while the bower birds of 
Australia and New Guinea build extra- 
ordinary nests of bones, shells, pieces of 
metal, etc. Some birds nest only in the 
rank vegetation of the Tropics; others 
travel thousands of miles to build their 
nests in the Frozen North, on barren 
ledges amid the dreary waste of snow 
and ice—returning again to the South at 
the end of the season. Thus I might 
continue till I had written a volume, but 
I have said enough as a hint of what 
will be disclosed to the diligent ob- 
server. Morris Browninc RICE. 


> 


Wuat is claimed to be the largest 
tree in the world was recently discov- 
ered by a party of hunters in Converse 
Basin, Fresno County, California. The 
tree, 6 feet from the ground, measures 
154 feet, 8 inches in circumference; 
making it over 51 feet in diameter. Per- 
sons who have visited the tree since the 
first report was made have verified the 
statements of the men who discovered 
it. The tree is located in the Sierra 
Forest Reserve. 
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A KANSAS WOLF CHASE, 





Early one morning last winter, when 
the snow was nearly a foot deep and 
still falling, my wife called attention to a 
lone wolf that was making his way 
across a neighbor’s pasture just west of 
my farm. At that time I had only one 
hound that would run a wolf; so, calling 
the dog and seizing a shotgun, I set out 
on foot. The wolf didn’t seem to be in 
any great hurry, even when the hound 
showed a rapid gain, and before long I 
could hear a lively scrapping across in a 
cornfield, where Mr. Wolf (or Mrs. Wolf, 
as it proved to be) proceeded to lick the 
supreme whey out of that hound. 
Doubtless some readers will at once re- 
mark that it showed poor grit in a dog 
to let a wolf of two-thirds his weight 
cut out more work than he could attend 
to; but such proved to be the case. 
And yet he is a dog of unusual grit. 
This calls to mind a statement of Friend 
Alfred James of Minneapolis, Minn., in 
the August Sports AFIELD, wherein he 
is of the opinion that a pug dog with a 
little grit could chase a whole flock of 
wolves out of the country. I always 
thought that those Minnesota wolves 
that he tells about were fully up to the 
average in size, ferocity, etc; but if a 
whole flock of them can be chased out 
of the country by one pug dog—or 


even by a swarm of pugs, for that mat- 
ter—they must indeed be a cowardly 
outfit. I was very much interested in 
Bro. James’s story of the wolf hunt; but 
do not think the animal quite so cow- 
ardly as he represents him. But I re- 
turn to my story. After the lively 
scrap in the cornfield, I saw both dog 
and wolf trotting across to an open 
meadow, but am not sure which was 
taking the lead. When the wolf came 
out on open ground, she stopped, tum- 
bled over on her back, and proceeded to 
roll from one side to the other, while the 
old hound circled around within 20 feet 
and did a lot of barking. I finally made 
my way through the corn stalks; but, 
hefore I could get near enough to 
chance a shot, the wolf was up and 
gone. I followed for about 2 hours and 
several times was within 200 yards of 
the wolf as she would be rolling over 
and over in the snow—yet intently 
watching every movement of the old 
hound, as he again made a series of 
short circles and continued to do a lot 
of vicious barking. To me it seemed 
that the wolf was smiling or perhaps 
laughing at the frantic actions of the 
dog, and possibly saying in wolf lan- 
guage: “See me, on my back so help- 
less! Come and chew on my carcass, 
while we wait for that old hunter with 
his blunderbuss.” But Sport had been 
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there once, and already carried some 
marks of regret; so he simply used that 
fine voice of his for all it was worth, 
while galloping in short circles around 
the spot that the wolf had chosen as a 
playground. I tried to sneak up near 
enough to get a shot, but it was no use. 
I went home and got a horse, and again 
set out to find the wolf, which was an 
easy matter. That wolf was simply 
having a good time with just enough 
exercise to make it interesting. I fol- 
lowed her till sundown, and as we had 
been making circles all day, we were 
only about 2 miles from home, when I 
called Sport from the track and quit for 
the day. The wolf sat down and 
watched us move out of sight and was 
doubtless sorry to see us quit the fun so 
early. That evening I sent one of my 
boys over 2 miles east, to tell Bert Peck 
(who is one of my hunting partners) to 
come over next morning with his 
hounds. Peck has some of the best 
hounds in this neck of the woods, and 
by 8 o'clock next morning they were on 
hand, when, with just 4 of us on horse- 
back with 9 hounds bringing up the 
rear, we started to look for my wolf of 
the day before. We were not long in 
locating the wolf and all at once the 
music of the whole pack rang out on 
the frosty morning air. The wolf 
started southward and then bore to the 
east. I urged my horse to do his best, 
and tried to break in ahead by cutting 
off corners and by so doing I came up 
within 20 steps of the wolf, when she 
went through a hedge fence, and I was 
again defeated. From this point I 
watched her cross an open meadow. I 
knew it was the same wolf I had chased 
only the day previous, but how changed 
in its manner! Why did it not lie down 
in the snow and roll around for a while 
till the hounds could get in sight? Not 
much! Madame Wolf just rolled across 
that 80-acre meadow like a tumbleweed 
in a Kansas cyclone. She had no time 
to waste. While the voice of the lone 
hound on the previous day had been 
simply music, the constant baying of 
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the whole pack now filled her with ter- 
ror. On she flew, but in 30 minutes 
more the hounds were grabbing for the 
prize. We were a mile behind, on ac- 
count of crossing fences; but a neighbor 
joined in with the dogs and presided at 
the funeral. The old hound that had 
been licked by the wolf the day before 
showed excellent grit when the final test 
came. We came back to my house, 
rested till after dinner, and then started 
out to find another wolf. 

About 3 miles southwest of my farm, 
as we were crossing a meadow, a fine 
dog wolf broke cover at least a half- 
mile ahead of us. This gave him a fine 
start, and he made good use of it by 
taking a bee line for the next county 
south of ours. We scattered our forces 
—expecting that he would circle back 
to near the starting point—but he had 
other ambitions. He may have wished 
to take a salt-water bath in the Gulf of 
Mexico; at least, he made rattling good 
time in that direction. By the time he 
had crossed a stream called the Waka- 
rusa, which flows through the southern 
part of our county, all but 3 dogs be- 
came demoralized and gave up the 
chase. The trio yet in pursuit were full 
brothers, about 2 years old and splendid 
runners, and had been raised and trained 
by Peck. I had been lost from the rest 
of the crowd for some time, when I met 
some boys riding quite fast from the 
south, and halted them to make inquiry 
about our dogs. They told me almost 
in a breath that they had seen 3 bob- 
tailed hounds in the next county south 
crossing a cornfield and running like a 
scared wolf. I was mounted on a good 
horse, and so, taking a well broken 
wagon road, made the best possible time 
in that direction. It was a long, hard 
ride; but after galloping several miles 
into Osage County (the next county 
south of ours), I came to the top of a 
hill, from which I could get a good view 
of the country, and off to the south of 
me, not more than half a mile, sat Mr. 
Wolf with the 3 hounds on guard. He 
was taking a rest, and, judging from his 
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looks, it was badly needed. It was evi- 
dent that there had been a scrimmage 
and that the wolf had been able to hold 
his own, but had found it impossible to 
outrun the dogs. When I approached, 
the wolf started, but only on a trot, with 
a hound on each side of him and one 
behind. The dogs were making no 
noise whatever. On account of barbed 
wire fences I could not overtake them 
for some time. Although the wolf was 
almost completely exhausted by the 
deep snow, the dogs seemed to be in 
good shape yet. After travelling several 
miles in a southerly direction, we came 
to a large open pasture. Here was my 
chance, and I urged my horse to do his 
best. 

When the wolf saw that I was rap- 
idly gaining on him, he turned toward a 
stone quarry. The stone which had 
been taken out had been put in a stack 
4 feet high, 12 feet wide and about 200 
feet in length. The wolf scrambled over 
the centre of this pile of stone, and I 
felt that he had temporarily beaten me; 
but my horse was so excited that he 
jumped upon that stone pile with perfect 
ease. Another short leap, and then to 
the ground again, in less than half the 
time it took the wolf to do it. After 
that, it was a short race, and the wolf, 
seeing that further flight was useless, 
backed up against a big snow drift and 
made his final stand. I hissed the dogs 
on, but he would not budge, except to 
make his teeth ring like a steel trap 
whenever a hound got too near for com- 
fort. I had no gun with me at this 
time; so I took off a stirrup from my 
saddle and dealt him a smart blow over 
the head, which partially stunned him. 
At the same moment the 3 hounds 
grabbed him, and, after a lively struggle 
of 15 or 20 minutes, the old rascal 
failed to rise and was counted out. We 
will try the wolves again when snow 
falls. J. C. Banta. 

Topeka, Kansas. 
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OUR FIRST DEER HUNT. 





After a world of trouble in getting 
ready, including the backing out of 2 of 
our party, we—-Lew Headworth and 
myself—got started on our first deer 
hunt, our destination being a town not 
many miles from the junction of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic rail- 
ways. Leaving Grand Haven at 11 
p. m., we arrived at Milwaukee at sun- 
rise and took the train for the north at 
7:30 a.m. There were many hunters on 
the train, and:a party would drop off at 
nearly every station after we got into 
Michigan. 

As soon as we reached our stopping 
place, we made inquiry for a team to 
take us into the woods, but were dis- 
appointed when told that every team 
was in the lumber woods. However, 
the proprietor of the hotel told us of a 
homesteader, 7 miles back in the woods, 
that had a team and who lived in a good 
deer country; so we decided to go out 
and see “Doc,” as he was called. We 
started about 3 o'clock, in the midst of 
a heavy snow storm. I took my gun, 
but Lew’s was packed up in his trunk, 
so he had to leave it. After losing our 
way several times, we at last found 
Doc’s—and just in time, too, for it was 
dark when we got there. We were wel- 
comed most heartily, as one always is 
in that country, and were delighted 
when Doc told us that deer were plenty 
and that there was a vacant cabin 2 
miles further on, with a stove and all 
necessary furniture. He also agreed to 
go out the next morning and get our duf- 
fle. So our dreams were sweet that night. 

The morning of Nov. 8 we arose 
bright and early. Doc said that he 
would get a neighbor’s boy to show us 
the way to Duffy’s Camp; so, right aft- 
er breakfast, we started. We were ac- 
companied by Charlie Davis, a 12-year- 
old boy, who had already shot 4 deer. 
We followed a blazed trail for 2 miles 
through the birch and maple woods be- 
fore we reached the clearing, in the 
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midst of which stood the shack and a 
small barn. In going those 2 miles we 
crsssed 17 deer tracks—all made that 
morning. Wasn’t that enough to make 
a tenderfoot open his eyes? We found 
the shack all right, only the windows 
were out, the stove-pipe gone and the 
furniture pretty well knawed by Friend 
Porky (as Bro. Rice is wont to call the 
fretful porcupine) After looking around 
a little, we started back. After going a 
short distance, we found 3 tracks— 
made since we had been along. Lew 
had borrowed a shotgun and some buck- 
shot of Davis, Sr.; so, when he saw 
those tracks, he said: “There! here’s 
where we stop. You stay here on the 
runway and I'll take the trail.” So I got 
on a knoll where I could see good and 
waited. He hadn’t been gone 10 minutes 
before I heard a shot. I sat right there 
and waited for an hour, without hearing 
anything more. Then came another 
shot nearer by. Then I heard a crash- 
ing and smashing in the brush and my 
hair began to raise. ‘Now, for the 
fever!” I thought. All at once I saw 
the deer bounding over the bushes: and 
logs, coming straight towards me. I 
stood perfectly still and waited. She 
came on till she was within 100 yards, 
when she winded me and stopped. 
There she stood with her front feet up 
on a little knoll, broadside toward me. 
It was a beautiful picture, but I knew it 
was up to me to spoil it. So I took 
careful aim at her shoulder and pulled. 
She fell, but was up and off in a mo- 
ment. I fired again, and after going a 
few rods she fell. Then I got the fever. 
I had bagged my first deer. Lew soon 
came, and showed me how to dress a 
deer. Then we hung her up on a sap- 
ling and made our way back to Doc’s. 
It was after dark when we arrived; but 
Doc hadn’t got home yet, so Lew got 
supper and we turned in. 

The next morning (Nov. 9) we again 
went to the camp and took some tools 
to fix it up a little. This time Lew got 
an old .44—40 rifle, and as soon as we 
got into the woods, we separated and 
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went to still hunting. We hadn’t gone 
far when I heard Lew shoot. Now, Lew 
is a dead shot with a rifle, so I thought 
sure he had a deer, so went right on. 
Pretty soon I heard 7 shots in quick 
succession; then he whistled. I an- 
swered him; then he called for me to 
come. So I went on the run, making 
all kinds of noise. When I got where 
I could see him, he motioned for me to 
be still. When I came up he was danc- 
ing around on his toes, and “saying 
things.” He grabbed me by the arm 
and exclaimed, “Do you see that deer?” 
“Where?” “There—behind that log.” 
I looked and saw a deer’s legs and the 
lower part of his body under a windfall. 
“Yes,” I said, “I see him.” “Then, for 
goodness’ sake, shoot him. I can't,” 
said Lew. He had fired 8 times at him 
—all the shells he had—and he stood 
right there. I dropped on one knee, 
took careful aim, and fired. The deer 
never moved. I at once re-loaded and 
fired again. This time the deer jumped 
and ran up the hill. I didn’t shoot 
again, for the bushes were too thick. 
We at once took the trail, finding plenty 
of blood. We hadn’t gone 4o rods 
when we found him. He was shot 
through the lungs, which were all torn 
in pieces, and I made up my mind right 
then that a .38-55 was good enough for 
me. Lew fairly raved. I said: “Look 
at your gun.” He did, and found that 
it had been used for shot till the rifling 
was full of lead—this being the reason 
why he couldn’t hit a barn with it. “Oh! 
just wait till I get old pumpkin slinger,” 
he said. After he got his own gun, he 
never missed a shot, and he shot a good 
many partridges’ heads off too. We 
dragged this fellow to camp and hung 
him up. He was a young buck and we 
made up our minds to eat him. You 
can see his skin nailed to the shack, if 
you look at the picture. Doc did not 
come that night; so, the next morning, 
we started afier him, but met the team 
bringing in our things. We got all set- 
tled that night and had a big supper. 
Broiled tenderloin from the little buck, 
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steamed bread, hot biscuit, prunes, rice, 
coffee and doughnuts were the main in- 
gredients. We then named the place 
“Camp Comfort and Plenty.” 

I spent two of the most enjoyable 
weeks of my life at Camp Comfort. We 
both got all the deer the law allows and 
could easily have shot more had we 
been “greedy Johnnies.” The only 
drawback was there didn’t seem to be 
any large bucks. Twenty miles south 
of us there was nothing else. One party 
of three, got 8 bucks and 1 doe in 5 
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WESTERN GAME CONDITIONS. 


Game prospects in Western Iowa and 
Nebraska seem remarkably good. Birds 
of all kinds are abundant this season— 
thanks to the efficient laws now in oper- 
ation. In Nebraska the inroads of the 
market hunter had already made sad 
havoc with many species of game be- 
fore the passage of the present laws. 
With the exception of those whose lust 
for money or whose desire to kill over- 
comes their better sense, residents of this 

















OUR CAMP ON A BRIGHT, CRISP NOVEMBER MORNING. 
Amateur photo by GLENN H. Lutuer, Lamont, Michigan. 





days. We both tried hard to get a head 
for mounting, but did not succeed. Lew 
killed 2 does in one day—1 of them 200 
yards away across a deep ravine. Of 
course, they are nice to eat, but it isn’t 
right to kill so many does. But as 
neither of us had ever killed a deer 
before, we were naturally excited, and 
didn’t take time to look much for horns. 
We arrived home Thanksgiving Day, 
fully satisfied with our first deer hunt. 
Lamont, Mich. Gvienn H. Lutuer. 


section have for several years appre- 
ciated the need of better protection for 
game birds—especially chickens—and 
the way in which all are observing and 
aiding in the enforcement of the present 
system shows that Western people are 
awaking to the fact that, unless more 
adequate laws are provided, game will 
in a very short time be as sadly depleted 
as in many of our Eastern States. 
Prairie-chickens are especially numer- 
ous and will afford fine sport in. Nebras- 
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ka when the season opens (October 1). 
Quail are still scarce, but are on the in- 
crease, and should at the end of the 
present period of protection* be fairly 
plentiful and able, with the aid of short 
open seasons, to take care of themselves. 
Owing to the abundance of rain, 
which has filled the sloughs and marsh- 
es along the Platte to overflowing, snipe 
and plover are wonderfully abundant 
throughout the Platte Valley. I have 
seen very few ducks so far (Sept. 15), 
but am told they do not arrive in this 
section until later—from Sept. 20 to Oct. 
15, according to the weather. On the 
whole, my observations have been that 
the present season will be one of the 
best in many years past—due mainly to 
the new game laws of 1go1 and the en- 
forcement these laws have received. 
The system is a good one and many 
of our Eastern States would do well to 
copy some of its features. The days of 
the reckless game killer in Nebraska are 
numbered. F. E. Wooten. 
Cedar Bluffs, Nebraska. 





AN UNSATISFIED LONGING. 





I see in the daily papers that black 
bears have been killed within the city lim- 
its of Duluth, Minn., this year—attract- 
ed by the abundant berry crop around 
there. One of these bears was killed 
by the scholars of the High School. 
Now, one of the things I want to do 
before I die is to kill a bear. Was out 
with Bro. S. D. Barnes in Arkansas, but 
the best we could do was to find fresh 
tracks. Wonder if any of your readers 
could be induced to find a reliable and 
competent guide to pilot me into a bear 
country and on to a bear next year? 
Formerly I wanted to go West and kill 
an elk; but since two of my friends 
went to Jackson’s Hole, and then were 
told they would have to buy a $40 li- 
cense to kill an elk, I decline. They 
killed a few lousy deer and a few 





*(In the State of Nebraska, it is unlawful to shoot quail 
until Nov. 1, 1903, After which date the month of Novem- 
ber will be the only open season on Bob White.—Eb.) 
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grouse. It cost them about $200 each, 

And they could have done as well, or 

better perhaps, within 100 miles from 

St. Louis. H. HEITHAUS. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A CURIOUS WORM. 








I send you under separate cover, 
specimen of a worm taken from the 
nasal cavity of a spike buck Aug. 16, 
in Monterey County, California. Notic- 
ing the unusual habits of the deer in 
that locality, I made an examination of 
the first one killed, and found between 
20 and 30 of these Worms in the nasal 
cavity. I subsequently examined four 
other deer on the same trip, and found 
each to have about the same number of 
worms. The deer seemed much dis- 
turbed and were not fat. I have killed 
many deer in the northern part of the 
State, but have never heard of this worm 
before. 

Will you kindly enlighten me upon 
the matter? Failing which, I would 
ask that you place the subject in evi- 
dence at the next assemblage of the 
Sports Afield Family, as it should prove 
of interest to sportsmen and naturalists 
alike. C. B. Lewis. 

Watsonville, California. 





[The worm in question is 14 inches long, very fat and 
thick, and of a yellowish color. We have never seen 
anything like it before, and so mailed it to the Smith- 
sonian Institution for correct scientific analysis. From 
its size, we should imagine that a half-dozen of them 
wouid cause any member of the cervide much unceas- 
ing torment. Any of our friends knowing augbt on the 
matter are invited to let u3 hear from them.— Ep.] 





Cuas F. Hicks, a well-known pharma- 
cist of Houghton, Mich., writes: “I have 
just seen a small flock of genuine wild 
pigeons, and sincerely hope that every 
sportsman of this section will be a unit 
in protecting same, as I firmly believe 
they are trying to get a foothold here, 
after so many years of absence, and it is 
most interesting to see them so far 
north. Can any of your readers tell me 
where I can purchase a few dozen live 
quail for stocking purposes?” 























“There is certainly thing in angling 


of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 








THE BIG CATFISH AT JOHNSON’S MILL. 





Since the high water of early May 
the chief topic of conversation among 
the Dadeville fishermen had been the 
big catfish at Johnson’s Mill. Some 
scoffed at the idea of the pool below the 
mill containing such a monster as was 
alleged; others asserted that the men 
who had started the stories about the 
wonderful fish had imbibed too freely of 
a certain golden-brown liquid, locally 
known as “snake bite,” which had seri- 
ously impaired their vision; a few held 
their tongues and looked wise, which 
was a very good thing to do. Mac, the 
barber, was leader of the doubters—due 
in part, doubtless, to his active tongue; 
in part to his conspicuous position in 
the eyes of the Dadeville public. 

Suddenly the little group of fisher- 
men and idlers who made the barber 
shop their headquarters and club room 
awoke to a realization of the fact that 
Mac had gone over to the enemy bag 
and baggage. Billy Cooper, the boss 
fisherman of the village and an ardent 
admirer of Mac, was the only one to 
whom that gentleman was willing to 
confide the reasons for the change; but 
through Billy the word was passed 
around in a semi-official way to the rest 
of “the boys.” The story as Billy told 
it was substantially this: 


Mac had bought a new silk line that 
spring. It was not a strange thing for 
Mac to buy new tackle, but this line was 
a wonder. It had come all the way 
from New York and cost—no one knew 
just how much. For some days it had 
been on public exhibition in the barber 
shop, where it had excited envy in the 
minds of all the less fortunate devotees 
of the rod. Billy himself had looked it 
over critically and pronounced it “strong 
enough to hold a hoss.”” Stimulated by 
this praise of his treasured possession, 
Mac had done some tall bragging about 
the big fish he was going to catch with 
that line—even going so far as to assure 
the admiring audience that his line 
could land 2 catfish as big as that down 
at the mill and never feel it. The first 
fine evening after the high water had 
subsided sufficiently to allow fishing, 
Mack took his long cane pole and the 
wonderful line and went down to the 
mill. For a while he had fair success, 
catching a nice string of bullheads and 
crappies, and was about to wind up his 
line and quit for the evening, when a 
jerk informed him that the fish had not 
stopped biting. A jerk by Mac and the 
fish is hooked. When the fish feels the 
point of the hook he makes a dash for 
deep water. The line hums like a tele- 
graph wire; the cane pole bends; Mac 
does his best, but Snap!—the cane 
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breaks 6 feet from the tip and before the 
excited angler can get hold of his line 
the fish is gone, carrying with him 10 
feet of the precious silk. The crestfal- 
len fisherman gathered up what was left 
of the line, threw the broken pole into 
the river, and climbed the hill which lay 
between the river and home. 

Two days after Mac’s misfortune, 
Billy might have been seen seated on a 
ledge of rock which prejected over the 
pool where the big fish lived, just as the 
pearl of twilight was deepening into the 
grey of early night. Four or five fish 
of moderate size splashed on a string at 
the water’s edge. Suddenly a jerk gave 
warning to the veteran angler that some- 
where down under those waters a cat- 
fish was taking his bait. Billy chuckled. 
“Per’aps it’s Mac’s big fish. If it is, 
this here tackle will hold him,” he said, 
talking to himself. “No derned catfish 
is a-goin’ to break my ole pole and line.” 

As if in answer to his question, the 
line moves toward deep water. Billy 
jerks, to fasten the fish; down goes the 
cork; the line grows taut. Now the 
fish yields enough to allow himself to 
be drawn toward the shore; Billy raises 
the head of the fish to the surface of 
the water; there is light enough to see 
the outlines of the cavernous mouth and 
the long, wormlike feelers. In anticipa- 
tion he sees the barber shop crowd 
standing round a monster fish, while he 
looks on with half suppressed exultation. 
Snap!—the big Limerick is broken: the 
line comes up limp. Billy, as limp as 
his line, stares for a moment down into 
the inky pool, but remains silent. None 
of the expressions that come welling to 
his lips seem strong enough for the oc- 
casion: he pulls his flopping catch out 
of the pool and climbs the hill to his 
humble home. 

From this night on the more obser- 
vant of Billy’s cronies noticed that he 
was more taciturn than usual and ab- 
sented himself occasionally from the 
daily gathering at Mac’s place. His 
patient wife knew that something was 
wrong with Billy: he fished 2 or 3 
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hours every night now as regularly as 
night came, instead of a couple of nights 
a week as had been his custom. 

Ten nights after Billy’s adventure 
with the big fish, just as he had taken 
his favorite seat overhanging the pool, a 
stranger came down, and, getting his 
tackle ready, prepared himself for a 
good fish. The jointed bamboo rod, 
the nickle-plated reel with its yards and 
yards of line, the golf stockings and 
shiny collar—all proclaimed him “a 
dood fisherman.” The stranger’s frank 
advances were met with an iceberg cold- 
ness on Billy’s part. 

The hours passed. Catfish and bull- 
heads, that ordinarily would have satis- 
fied the heart of any Dadeville fisher- 
man, came up out of the water on 
Billy’s line, to wriggle and squirm 
among the rocks and grass, till released 
from the hook and placed on the string 
at the water’s edge. The “dood” 
caught some, too: these at first he of- 
fered to Billy, but when 2 nice catfish, 
18 or 20 inches long, had been thus 
coldly declined, the stranger became 
silent and threw the rest of his fish back 
into the stream This waste of good 
fish convinced the old veteran that the 
dude was also aspiring to catch that big 
fish that made its home in the depths 
of the pool. Just before midnight, as 
the rising moon came up behind the 
hills east of the river, bringing into bold 
relief the outlines of the old mill, the 
stranger rose, reeled in his line, and, 
with a cheery “Good night!” to Billy, set 
out for the hotel. As soon as he was lost 
to sight up the road, Billy followed his 
example and was soon in his own bed 
—dreaming of great, slimy catfish that 
came up out of the pool to grin at him 
and then slide back into its inky depths. 

The rivalry of the two anglers was 
soon noticed and much commented on 
by the villagers. The majority sup- 
ported Billy and stoutly maintained the 
superiority of his tackle and methods 
over those of the stranger; but a few 
(among whom was Sam Peters, who en- 
joyed the distinction of being the only 
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Dadeville man who had ever been to St. 
Louis and was consequently an author- 
ity on all that pertained to the city) con- 
tended that all the anglers of that great 
city used tackle “like the dood’s.” This 
secured for the stranger a measure of 
toleration and respect, but no support. 
As night after night of this contest went 
by, public opinion grew more coherent— 
more of a unit in supporting Billy as the 
local champion against this presumptu- 
ous stranger. 

About a week after the stranger’s ar- 
rival, Billy had the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing his rival’s discomfiture when the 
big fish took the minnow, and, despite 
the dude’s excellent tackle and superior 
skill, succeeded in getting away with 20 
yards of splendid line. The stranger 
calmly produced another hook from his 
tackle box and continued as if nothing 
had happened; but Billy lost no time 
next day in telling his cronies and sup- 
porters how “the big fish yanked the 
stuffin’ outen the dood’s line.” 

A couple of hours before sunset the 
day after the stranger’s failure to land 
the big fish, two boys—Alec Peters and 
Bud Montgomery—came down to the 
mill to take a swim. After splashing 
around a while above the dam, treading 
water and diving for clams, they climbed 
upon the apron of the dam, slid rather 
than walked down its slimy surface; 
then picked their way cautiously over 
the rocks to the pool. This was the 
first time these boys had dared to go 
swimming in this part of the stream. In 
the early days of Dadeville’s history 
several boys had been drowned in its 
depths; one unfortunate’s body had 
never been recovered: in consequence 
of its unsavory past, the pool had been 
shunned by the youthful population of 
the village, much to the satisfaction of 
anxious mothers. A feeling of awe was 
upon the boys now as they waded in. 
Bud hinted at what was passing through 
his mind. 

“Alec, where d’ye s’pose that feller’s 
bones is?” 

“Dunno, and, what's more, I don’t 
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care,” replied Alec, and, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, plunged bravely into 
the depths. Bud stood still to watch 
him swim across the pool. Through 
the water he went—his sunburned back 
and shoulders giving evidence of his 
fondness for the sport. Emerging on 
the other side, he waved his hands at 
Bud and plunged into the pool for the 
return trip, and had almost reached that 
young gentleman, when an expression 
of fright and horror came into his face. 

“What's the matter?” asks Bud, as he 
pulls the frightened boy into shallow 
water. 

“Somethin’ awful!” he gasps. “That 
drownded feller, I reckon. It’s big and 
slimy, and it moves.” 

“Cayn’t be that drownded feller,” as- 
serts Bud stoutly. “ He’s jes’ bones by 
this time. I'll bet the catfish et him up 
in a week.” 

Alec pulled himself together and sat 
down on the apron of the dam, to catch 
his breath and recover his wits: Bud 
picked his way out on a half-sunken log 
to the place where Alec had received 
his fright. With a long pole that had 
lodged against the log, he prodded the 
murky depths of the pool—half expect- 
ing to fish up a rag or a bone. Sudden- 
ly the end of the pole touched some- 
thing alive. Bud knew it was alive, for 
it squirmed when the pole touched it. 
Going a few steps to where the water 
washed over the slippery surface of the 
log, he peered down into the pool. A 
great, broad head, with barbels moving 
slowly in the lazy current; a cold eye 
turned up toward him—there lay the 
big catfish, tied to a submerged branch 
by the pieces of line he had broken and 
carried off. 

“Alec!” cried the excited boy—*put 
on your clothes and run to the house 
and get your gig. Here’s that big cat- 
fish Billy Cooper’s been tryin’ to ketch 
all spring—all tangled up in the lines 
he’s busted.” 

Alec lost no time in climbing into his 
clothes or in running to the little white 
house he called home. Grabbing his 
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spear, he struck out for the river — 
touching only the high places in his 
eagerness. His mother called to him 
to come back and feed the chickens; 
but, if he heard the call, he gave no 
sign. Bud meanwhile had scarcely 
moved: there before him lay the big 
fish, his fins moving lazily. 

“Is he there yet?” yelled the excited 
Alec, as he ran toward the log. 

“He’s here—but be careful.” 

The new comer rolled up his pants 
and walked out on the log to Bud. 

“Gimme that gig!” commanded the 
discoverer of the fish. 

“TI reckon not. Show me your fish 
and I’ll fix him.” 

Bud didn’t move. 

“The gig’s mine and I’m a-goin’ to 
use it,” asserted Alec defiantly, trying to 
pass Bud and get closer to the fish. Bud 
protests—a big splash—two boys crawl 
out on the rocks. Alec’s clothes are 
dripping; Bud’s elbow is skinned. 

“Let’s compromise,” suggests Alec. 

“Got a copper? Let’s toss for the 
first gig,” replies Bud, falling in with 
the suggestion with almost as much 
readiness as he had fallen into the aque- 
ous element. 

“Head's mine,” says Alec as he fishes 
out a grimy cent and gives it a flip. 

“Tails!—my first gig,” shouts he of 
the skinned elbow. 

The boy in dripping garments reluc- 
tantly surrenders the spear and the boys 
go out on the log again to the place 
where the big fish is. Bud “hefts” the 
spear, poises it carefully and drives it 
home. The water boils as the big crea- 
ture churns it with his tail, which now 
and again comes into plain sight. 

“You've got him, sure! Ain’t he a 
whopper?” says Alec—forgetting the ri- 
valry and wet clothes in the triumph of 
his chum. Gradually the waters be- 
come calm: the big, slimy form, with 
its broad head and long, slender barbels, 
becomes quiet: the big cat is dead. 

It did not take the excited boys long 
to pull their fish out on the stones. In 
his mouth were several hooks, to two of 
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which were attached the fragments of 
line which had brought the big fellow to 
his death. As soon as Bud could put 
on his clothes, the boys ran the haft of 
the spear through the fish’s gills, swung 
him between them and started in tri- 
umph for the village—the great crea- 
ture’s tail dragging on the ground. Half 
way to the village the sweating, puffing 
pair met the dude, coming down to the 
pool for his evening fish. The boys 
were glad of the chance to rest and ex- 
hibit their catch. The dude stooped 
down to examine the fish’s mouth and 
extracted from the upper jaw a hook 
which he recognized as the one he had 
lost. There was no mistake about it: 
the Dadeville anglers never used that 
style of hook. 

“Well, boys, you’ve beat me fair 
enough, so I may as well go home. 
However, I'll give you $5.00 apiece if 
you will leave that fish for me up at the 
hotel.” Suiting the action to the word, 
he drew from a well filled wallet two 
new bills. Five dollars is a big sum to 
any Dadeville boy; in fact, it is seriously 
to be questioned whether any village in- 
habitant under 21 ever had that large a 
sum of ready money. The boys hesi- 
tated. The stranger saw it and smoothed 
out the bills in his hand, saying as he 
did so: “This money is yours, just as 
soon as the fish is delivered.” 

“All right!” said Alec. 

“All right; he’s yours,” echoed Bud. 

As the group turned again toward the 
village, they met Billy Cooper, equipped 
for the evening’s sport. He stepped be- 
hind a bush when he saw the stranger 
and noticed the gleam of triumph in his 
eye. As the significance of it all came 
home to him, the bait can dropped from 
his nerveless hand; his jaw fell and he 
said: 

““Wall—I'll be derned!” 





ON THE GASCONADE. 





Among our Southwestern streams the 
Gasconade River has always enjoyed a 
good reputation for its excellent fishing, 


























FISH AND FISHING. 


and, though our friends’ catch does not 
seem to be a large one this morning, 
their looks bespeak as plainly as words 
their confidence in the fact that “there 
are plenty more where these came from.” 
Table Rock may be seen in the back- 
ground of the present photo; while an 
excellent picture of this famous land- 
mark also adorns our front cover. The 
photographs show a party of fishermen 
from Springfield, Mo., who recently spent 
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trout streams in Colorado. I have spent 
many happy hours on the Eagle, and re- 
member my visits to the stream with 
pleasure. I have made as many good 
catches from the Eagle as from any 
trout stream I have ever fished—with 
the possible exception of Tongue River 
in the Big Horn Mountains. The 
trouble with Bro. Allen is, that he made 
a poor selection for his camp. The 
Eagle River, anywhere below Wolcott, 
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ON THE GASCONADE.— Back to Camp with the Morning's Catch. 


Photo by Moraean, Springfield, Missouri. 





a week camping out along the river, 
‘“‘and who so much enjoyed themselves,” 
writes C. R. FitzGerald, “that they are 
soon going again.” 

GO 


IN DEFENCE OF THE EAGLE. 





The interesting article, “A Day or 
Two on Eagle River,” which appeared in 
the September issue of Sports AFIELD, 
does an injustice to one of the best 


furnishes indifferent sport; while above 
that point it is very good; and at the 
Frenchman’s it is most excellent. A 
few days ago I received a letter from J. 
M. Knight, a Leadville friend, who had 
just returned from Bretts’ (the French- 
man’s) and he speaks of his “well filled 
creel” and several 2 and 3-pounders 
which he caught while there. He also 
says the fishing in Colorado streams is 
not as good this year as in former years, 
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because the streams are too low. This 
is natural; but he does not mention 
grasshoppers or bait. 

Personally, I am a confirmed fly-fish- 
erman. For 20 years I have fished the 
trout streams of the Rocky Mountains, 
from Montana on the north to the Pecos 
River in northern New Mexico on the 
south—using the fly exclusively. 

The next time Mr. Allen goes fishing 
he should head for Sweetwater Lake, 
which is 28 miles north of Gypsum, and 
about 40 miles from where he “lost” 
his two days on the Eagle. Trout are 
exceedingly plentiful in the Sweetwater 
and Turrot Creek—a tributary of that 
stream. I was over there last year with 
a friend who had never fished a day in 
his life for trout, and he always returned 
with a well filled creel at night, and did 
not have to resort to grasshoppers or 
other bait, but a coachman, willow, cow 
dung, brown and grey hackles, etc., were 
ample for even his first enjoyment of 
the most glorious sport on earth. 

Topeka, Kans. GrorGeE A. CLARK. 





Accorp1nc to William Murdoch, the 
well known English angler, fishing for 
sea trout—the pluckiest of all the sal- 
monidz — is the acme of enjoyment. 
“The rod for this sport should have 
plenty of backbone in it and balance 
well throughout. I regard a 14-footer 
that springs so evenly that the strain is 
distributed with uniformity from butt to 
point as an eminently suitable rod for 
most streams, and a 12 footer as equally 
serviceable for loch fishing. A whippy 
rod is almost as bad as a very stiff rod. 
With the former, much longer time than 
is desirable, especially during a brisk 
rise, is required to land a hard-fighting 
fish; while with the latter, from its un- 
yielding nature, the danger is ever pres- 
ent of the hold of the hook breaking or 
the cast-line snapping when the fish is 
rushing about. On some rivers it is 
found necessary to have a 16 foot rod, 
to enable the angler to hang the fly 
temptingly above the ‘lies.’ Still, on 
most rivers a good caster is nearly al- 
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ways able to manage this satisfactorily 
with a 14-footer. On broad rivers, how- 
ever, where the fish are usually large, it 
is highly important that the rod should 
be of the length and strength necessary 
—first, to put the fly properly over the 
fish; second, to keep them, when 
hooked, clear of rocks, snags, or bush- 
es; and, third, to bring about their cap- 
ture soon after the best of the fight is 
out of them. The reel should be of 
good size, capable of containing an am- 
ple supply of line for all practical pur- 
poses. It ought to have a regulator and 
be set to run freely, though not so freely 
as to over-run and cause disaster. It 
should also be of considerable circum- 
ference. A reel of composite, ebonite, or 
aluminum, that will suit the individual 
taste and at the same time be of the 
shape and relative size recommended, 
may be readily obtained of a weight 
that will balance the rod to perfection. 
Then, to ensure to the full the quick 
running-out and rapid reeling-in, which 
the circumference determines, the reel 
should be well filled with line. This is 
necessary for broad waters, and where 
one cannot always follow the fish so 
closely as desirable. Care, however, 
must be taken that the reel is not cram- 
med to the extent that the line touches 
the pillars. Inattention to this nearly 
always leads to disaster—often at the 
moment when victory seems certain.” 





A FRIEND, writing from County Mayo, 
informs us of the wonderful abundance 
of salmon this year in all the rivers of 
the west coast of Ireland. We have the 
assurance of credible witnesses that in 
the Galway River many thousands of 
these fish would be jammed, as it were, 
for hours at a time, in their mad en- 
deavor to get up-stream. Scientists say 
hat, if the overcrowding continue, seri- 
ous disease will break out among the 
fish. Our Pacific Slope friends are, by 
this token, invited to write Sports 
AFIELD about the salmon of their fa- 
vored section. Brethren of the Sierras 


and the Cascades, let us hear from you! 
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A COON HUNT IN MAINE. 





It had never been my luck to go 
‘coon hunting until a year ago. The 
late October days were excellent for 
fishing on the pond or strolling in the 
woods, but the idea of hunting did not 
occur to me, until one day, while in 
quest of the sportive black bass, I hap- 
pened to look toward the wooded bank 
not 100 yards away. My surprise may 
better be imagined than described, for 
standing on a little grass plot, quietly 
feeding, was the only wild deer I had 
ever seen. He did not run away or 
even start when I jumped to my feet in 
the boat, but slowly raised his antlered 
head and eyed me for an instant; then 
turned and, cropping the soft grass as 
he went, walked slowly away. Two 
thoughts instantly flashed upon my 
mind: What a beauty he was! and How 
handsome his head would be mounted 
over a mantlepiece. I reeled in the line, 
unjointed my rod and pulled for shore 
with the intention of asking my friend 
Burley Wells if he would not like to go 
‘coon hunting that night, provided the 
moon came up. As I entered the door- 
yard, his two great St. Bernard dogs 
welcomed me in loud-voiced approval. 
He was only too glad to go and agreed 
to be ready at half-past 9. As the ap- 
pointed time drew near, I could hear 
him away down the road, whistling an 
air to one of the operas long since 
passed by in the city but which was 
then just being introduced here. Pres- 
ently he came up to where I was sitting 
on an old log. He was armed with a 


gun, axe and lantern with Max and 
Major bringing up the rear. On my 
asking if ’coons were plentiful, he an- 
swered: “I know where they always 
go, to feed on the corn these moonlight 
nights, and we’ll have one at least before 
we come away or I’m a grasshopper. 
The field’s about 2 miles up the road.” 

Starting down the road, we followed 
it for a mile or so; then turned abruptly 
to the right, crossed a pasture or two, 
crouched through a dense thicket, scaled 
a stone wall, and at last stood in an im- 
mense cornfield. 

The night was damp and the moon 
had a great ring around it, threatening 
rain, while the slightest sound could be 
heard for a long distance. I had been 
gazing across the long wide field of corn 
since first we emerged from the woods; 
for, at sight of it, a memory had ap- 
peared before my eyes of an Iowa corn- 
field and of hunts long passed. It was 
a pretty sight: the straight rows of corn, 
the sabre-like leaves of which had been 
turned yellow by the first frost of the 
season, now bathed in the moonlight, 
which lent a brighter yellow to the wav- 
ing tops; then, dropping down to the 
yet untouched parts, was lost in a mass 
of tangled greenness. 

Suddenly I was awakened; for, some- 
where at the other end of the field, I 
heard Max and Major excitedly bark- 
ing, while Burley was calling me by the 
agreed upon signal of “Game!”—which 
was a long drawn out “ Ye-hoo!”’ He 
was an old-hand at calling. As I start- 
ed to run toward the noise, it sounded 
again on the still night. I paused to 
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listen: a long, prolonged, quivering 
note. Marvelling at his power, I set off 
on my best pace and soon reached the 
tree up which the dogs were barking. 
Burley went around the tree, while I 
held the lantern aloft. He soon caught 
sight of the ’coon, far up amid the top- 
most branches of a sturdy old hickory. 
It was glaring hard at the lantern, when 
there came a sharp flash, and a heavy 
thud at our feet showed that his aim had 
been true. Picking up the dead ’coon, 
we followed on after the dogs. They 
soon had another one on the jump be- 
fore them, and, as he dashed out of the 
corn into full view I raised my little rifle 
and pressed the trigger. My first shot 
was a miss, but at my second he turned 
a complete somersault. “Old Major,” 
who was in the lead, now took him in 
charge and gave him a shaking such as 
none but a trained ‘coon dog knows 
how to administer. 

The moon was now being constantly 
crossed by shadows, gradually obscur- 
ing its: face by their hazy thickness. 
Once something struck me with gentle 
force in the face. It was not a corn tas- 
sel or a blowing leaf, but rain. So we 
started for home. Burley led the way, 
carrying his shotgun, axe and lantern, 
while I shouldered the ’coons and my 
rifle. After slipping over the stone wall 
and through the woods and pastures, we 
once more stood in the highway. The 
rain was now coming down in a steady 
drizzle, making very disagreeable walk- 
ing. On our way back, we had to pass 
a hotel, and, seeing a light in the kit- 
chen, we knocked on the door. The 
cook, knowing Burley, let us in. He 
had been frying doughnuts for the mor- 
row, and we soon had some, together 
with steaming hot coffee—making a fine 
midnight supper. I refused to take the 
‘coon Burley offered me, saying I would 
have no use for it, as I was going to re- 
turn to the city next afternoon. We 
soon came in sight of my camp, where 
we parted. But before seeking my tardy 
sleep, I listened to the sound of Burley’s 
retreating footsteps and his gay whistling 
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as he trudged along the wet road, in 
spite of the now downpouring rain. 
Lucius C. Douctass, 
Portland, Maine. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG DUCK SHOOTERS, 








Among my first experiences as a duck 
hunter, there is one that will always 
stand out more vividly than the rest, as 
it taught me one of the most important 
lessons in regard to this sport: one, 
which every duck hunter, who would 
be- successful, must learn either from 
precept or sad experience. 

It was a good many years ago that 
Walter and I started, one cool October 
morning about 3 o'clock, for the lake. 
We arrived about an hour before day- 
light, lighted a camp-fire, made coffee 
and ate our breakfast. This over, we 
took a boat and stationed ourselves in 
some reeds by a patch of wild rice, and 
had just got settled comfortably when 
the ducks began to come in to feed. Our 
first shots started hundreds of ducks on 
the lake to flying, and for two hours 
there were ducks flying over the lake 
constantly which we were very busy 
watching. Many of them came well 
within range of our guns, and, at the 
end of the two hours, we could count 
up at least 60 that we had knocked 
down. In our eagerness both to be 
ready to shoot and to keep hid, we paid 
no attention to the ducks we had killed 
—thinking that when the morning flight 
was over we would gather all of them 
up together. In this we were very 
greatly disappointed; for our boat was 
in the centre of a large patch of reeds 
with no open water within 150 yards of 
us. When the morning’s flight had 
ceased, the question was, Where are the 
ducks? Walter said: ‘‘ Now, there are 
8 or 10 right out there” —pointing as he 
spoke. We pushed the boat over there, 
and, after an hour’s careful looking, se- 
cured 2 birds. “Well, let’s let these go 
and get those that fell over there. I 
know I have 6 mallards there, myself, 
and, don’t you remember, that is about 





























the place we knocked those 7 teal out 
of that flock? Goodness! but didn’t 
they come in pretty!” Well, we went 
over and looked for them, and kept on 
looking until 2 p. m., and then, after 
having gathered up 14 ducks in all, we 
dejectedly started for the shore and 
home. 

Since that experience I have always 
endeavored to build my blind, if possi- 
ble, in the edge of the reeds—so as to 
shoot over clear water—and to promptly 
retrieve all ducks that do not fall dead 
and in plain sight. By this practice I 
have missed many good shots, while in 
pursuit of ducks I had brought down, 
and many times I could have had better 
shooting by going further into the reeds, 
but, notwithstanding the shooting I 
missed by keeping near open water, I 
am sure my bags were ten fold more 
satisfactory than they would have been 
had I taken a stand further back where 
they would have fallen into the thick 
rushes. No true sportsman takes pleas- 
ure in simply killing game, and this 
reckless style of shooting, where you 
are certain to lose at least a third of 
your game, is greatly to be condemned. 

Do not try to run down a winged 
duck in the water; for, unless otherwise 
injured, 9 out of 10 will get away, and, 
when it is too late, you will discover 
that you ought to have given him an- 
other load as soon as you were within 
range. Even in very shallow water, 
where it seemed impossible for a bird to 
dive and get away, I have lost many 
winged ducks by being too saving of 
my shells. When a duck of the deep- 
water class is winged, give him another 
load at once; for, if he dives it is a 
waste of time to wait for him to come 
up again, and when he does he is pretty 
sure to rise well out of range. When a 
duck falls where you cannot see from 
your stand, go straight to the spot and 
get it the first thing. Otherwise, the 
chances are you will never find it. 

Glenwood, Iowa. C. W. Lyon, M. D. 





Boys: This is your department. 
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REFERRING to the photo of our young 
friend with the crane, Fred Milner of 
Vancouver, B C., writes: “I send you 
a photo of my son, aged 10 years, and 
regard his bagging this bird as rather a 
remarkable shot for a boy of that age. 
The crane was killed at a distance of 








A Young Vancouver Marksman. 





140 yards. He made the shot without 
any rest—using a 22-calibre Stevens 
Favorite rifle, taking the Winchester .22 
short rifle cartridge. My boy has made 
a score of other good shots with this 
rifle, but I think this the longest one.” 





Our young friends who desire to make 
some spending money for themselves will 
do well by canvassing for Sports AFIELD. 
Send us a list of local sportsmen. We will 
mail a copy to each address, notifying you 
when we do so, so that you can call on 
them after they have seen the magazine. 
We will pay you liberally — either in 
cash, or with a tent, camera, gun, mink 
trap, fishing rod, or what you will. 
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MOUNTING AND FRAMING. 





FIFTH PAPER. 


We now come to the last operation in 
finishing —namely, the print. The 
mounting and general style of the 
mount has much to do with the effect 
of the picture. Perhaps no part of the 
process is more carelessly done by the 
average amateur than the mounting of 
the print. A badly mounted print, com- 
ing loose from the card at the corners 
or elsewhere, is a constant source of 
annoyance to every one. Before toning, 
the prints should have been nicely 
trimmed. This may be done with a 
print trimmer or the prints may be 
placed on a glass and trimmed with a 
sharp knife. Many prints will be much 
improved by trimming the margin down 
well. By all means trim off any unde- 
sirable part of the margin—such as de- 
fects or anything which does not add to 
the appearance of the print. Some 
times a 5x7 will trim down, making a 
good 4x5—using the best part of the 
5x7 print. This can be seen by having 
a card with smaller openings cut out. 
By placing this over the print, you can 
easily see what the effect would be if 
trimmed down to a given size. 

After the prints are well washed, they 
are taken out of the water and placed 


face down on a clean glass. Two thick- 
nesses of blotting paper are placed over 
them, and then with a squeegee roller 
they are rolled dry. This removes the 
water, but leaves the print still damp. 
The paste is now applied to the back of 
the print with a brush, and the print laid 
on the mount. Then two thicknesses 
of blotting paper are placed over it. 
Now, press the roller down and roll it 
over the print Any paste that may re- 
main on the edges of the mount may be 
removed with a wet sponge. The prints 
should now be laid out on a table to 
dry. When the surface is dry, run 
through a burnisher, if you have one, so 
as to bring out the gloss on gelatine 
glossy papers. The matte papers do not 
require burnishing. If unmounted prints 
are wanted, they may be had with a fine 
gloss by rolling on a ferrotype plate and 
by allowing them to get very dry, when 
they will peel off with a beautiful glossy 
surface. Those prints which have become 
dry may be mounted with a paste com- 
posed of gelatine without removing the 
gloss. 

Mounts which are not enamelled 
sometimes do not hold the print well. 
They may be brushed over with paste 
and allowed to dry before placing the 
print on them. This will make the 
prints adhere to them as well as they do 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


to the enamel-faced cards. The best 
paste for photographic purposes is made 
by dissolving a half ounce of wheat 
flour and a half ounce of starch in 2 
ounces of cold water; then pour this 
into 4 ounces of boiling water and just 
allowing it to “cook up.” It should 
not be allowed to boil. This makes a 
smooth, white paste without lumps. It 
is advisable, for the matte and bromide 
prints, to use a rather thick paste. Card 
mounts of great variety can now be 
found at all stores. The ones of a 
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sired. A good way to preserve a num- 
ber of mounted views, is to have a 
matte cut from white or tinted light grey 
matte board and a frame made of suit- 
able mouldings. These mattes can be 
cut at home with a sharp knife or may 
be had at picture frame stores. For the 
black and white prints,.a matte of grey 
with an ebony or dark oak frame would 
look well. 

While the glossy prints can be framed 
with any suitable mouldings, those of 
white enamelled moulding will look well 














A MEMORY OF THE PACIFIC, 


Amateur photo by W. E. Coaswe tt, Sacramento, California. 


(Golden Gate, San Francisco). arr 





Scotch grey and carbon black are most 
suitable for the black and white prints. 

A mount with considerable margin 
will usually give the most pleasing ef- 
fect. Light tinted cards will look best 
for the glossy gelatine prints. The 
Queen’s grey tea and white and ash are 
pretty tints for the glossy prints. Many 
amateurs prefer an album to mount 
prints in, instead of cards. These are 
now made with interchangeable leaves, 
so that more leaves can be added as de- 


and are not expensive. The matte for 
quite a large frame—say 20x24—might 
be cut to suit a 61%4x8 ¥ in the centre— 
cutting openings for 4x5 or other small 
prints around it. A very attractive man- 
tel picture can be made by having an 
enlargement of a good plate made—say 
a 13-inch circle—and using two 8x10 
prints on each side—framing with a 3- 
inch deep frame of dark wood. 
E.. T. CALDWELL. 








SPORTS 
ON THE CALIFORNIA COAST. 
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See photo on page 353. 

Mr. Cogswell’s picture bespeaks a 
keen appreciation of the beauties of Na- 
ture, and, we had almost said, an innate 
love for the sea. What man among us, 
now possibly living far remote from the 
scent of salt-laden breezes, but will stir 
with affectionate recollection at sight of 
the surging, never resting sea? The 
photo was taken near the Golden Gate 
about half-past 2 of a July afternoon, 
with a Poco camera, collinear lens, and 
a Bausch & Lomb shutter. The plate 
used was a Cramer Crown and the ex- 
posure was one-fiftieth of a second ; F 32. 


TONING WITH PLATINUM. 








Perhaps you have admired the beauti- 
ful velvet black and white effects of the 
matte surface printing-out papers. This 
may be accomplished by the amateur— 
although it requires a little more time 
and trouble. A number of brands of 
paper are made which give fine effects. 
The process is much like that employed 
with the other printing-out papers, with 
a toning bath of platinum added. The 
prints are usually made plain on this 
paper without vignettes or cut-outs. The 
prints should be printed very dark until 
the high lights are tinted. If not deeply 
printed, the toning through the two 
baths will cause them to grow too light. 
The washing should be through a num- 
ber of changes of water, and you must 
be careful to use plenty of water. Then 
tone in a gold bath as follows: 


Dati dvatacheacacvtes consetéevqeetcennases 32 ounces 
oi inna dé ckvckasiinnccececseenes 4 grain 
Ge BOOGIE. 6 oic cose cncsccccccsscsocs 5 grains 
CL ira dsus chu ecedesevedotnsanqnedate .15 grains 


The prints should only be toned to a 
chocolate or purple. Chocolate for olive- 
green, and purple for black. The prints 
should be rinsed through a change of 
water and again toned in the platinum 
bath. The bath is as follows: 


ed tec eink eouheshss eseeesesoores 60 ounces 
i cctstcsccectenccesccesene 6 to 8 drams 


Prints should tone in about 8 to Io 
minutes, and enough of the platinum 
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should be added to cause them to tone 
in this time. When the prints are first 
placed in the platinum bath, the whites 
become muddy. But in a short time 
they commence to clear up. Keep 
prints in this bath until the whites be- 
come thoroughly clear and all trace of 
brown or purple has disappeared. A 
slow bath gives olive tones and a quick 
one black tones. After prints come from 
the bath, put them through two changes 
of water and fix in 214 ounces hypo 
crystals and 32 ounces of water. Fix 
for 15 minutes. Wash through 10 
changes of water, the same as your 
other prints; then mount. 
Ry: SS 


HINTS TO AMATEURS. 





Keep all traces of hypo out of your 
developer. It spoils it. 


ra 
* * 


THERE is now a new form of negative 
paper manufactured—being a thin, trans- 
parent paper coated with a plate emulsion. 

* . * 

THE coming winter evenings will be a 
good time to experiment with flash-light 
photos, which possess a charm all their 


own. 


* 
*” a 


PRINTING from cracked negatives. 
Where a negative becomes broken, a 
glass may be placed in the frame and the 
broken pieces placed on this; then mask 
the front of the printing frame with tis- 
sue paper, and the crack will not show 
so plainly. Printing in a deep shadow 
box will also help to get rid of the lines 
caused by the broken edges of the glass. 


* 
* * 


You can print from a number of film 
negatives at the same time by having a 
large frame, if the film is of about the 
same density. It is best to not cut the 
film oftener than every third or fourth 
picture—using large paper cut in strips 
as wide as the film. This saves much 
time when printing a number of small 
prints. 
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The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the hwman being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 








KENNETH. 





My handsome brown-eyed friend was 
only a dog. Not a man or boy; al- 
though on many occasions he displayed 
an intelligent fidelity that would do hon- 
or to many of the latter species. An 
offspring of the deer-hound and white 
Newfoundland, his inherited attributes 
were a strange combination of gentle- 
ness and aggressive savagery, and when 
I first carried him home in the pouch of 
my hunting jacket—a restless bundle of 
brown fur—I never thought that he 
would one day become a history maker. 

From the very first he was an ob- 
serving and apt student, and by the time 
he had rounded out the first year of his 
joyful and joy-producing existence, he 
had acquired some peculiar characteris- 
tic of every member of the Quimby 
Club, of which he soon became a loyal 
and admired member. 

A combination of the discreet bravery 
of the Newfoundland with the speed and 
endurance of the hound made him al- 
ways a valuable contingent to our bear 
or wild-cat hunting expeditions, and 
made of every such expedition an as- 
sured success. He learned, through a 
single reproof, that bear and cat were 
to be his only game, and thereafter nev- 


er followed the spoor of moose or deer 
—always showing by alert excitement 
that the game for which he had a legal 
right to hunt was near at hand. 

Once, when driving our provision cart 
along a rough wood road toward our 
hunting lodge on the banks of the Ste- 
wiacke, with Kenneth ranging the scrag- 
gy timber on either side of the way, we 
saw him pause on a rocky knoll and 
gaze for a moment into a crevice in the 
bluff; then dive head and shoulders in 
and draw swiftly back and come racing 
down the slope with roars of astonish- 
ment and pain. As he turned, he had 
loosed a large, round boulder, which im- 
mediately started bounding in his wake, 
and this, to him, seemingly awful and 
hitherto unknown enemy, charging down, 
lent speed to Kenneth’s legs and caused 
us to meet him with a roar of laughter. 
But when he came up, actually crying 
with mortification and pain, it was seen 
that he had made an unprovoked as- 
sault upon a porcupine and was carry- 
ing the proof of close contact in the 
shape of a brush of quills in his lips 
and nose. It took a lot of persuasive 
coaxing to get Kenneth, crying the 
while, to submit to a surgical operation ; 
but at last the quills were all withdrawn 
and the result was that this episode 
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proved a lasting lesson; for, thereafter, 
if he chanced to spy a porcupine sun- 
ning himself upon a log or rock, he 
passed by with a disdainful sniff or pre- 
tended not to see at all. If one should 
chance to say, “ Better take hold of him, 
Kenneth,” he would look up with a 
grin, as meaning as the winking of one 
eye, and caper off with frequent back- 
ward glances, like a boy laughing in de- 
rision. 

When his tireless pursuit would end 
at last with a wild-cat in a tree or 
Bruin in a cave, he always accepted the 
situation with patience and philosophy 
and has been known to remain all night 
on guard—guiding the hunter to his 
game at last by a prolonged howl that 
could, on a still morning, be heard for 
miles. 

One thing he never cared to learn 
was that the chase should end with the 
fall of night, but kept on and on until a 
bear would, in sheer desperation of an- 
noyance, turn upon him, to be adroitly 
led back, or take refuge in a tree. It 
seemed to give him the greatest amuse- 
ment in the world to have a bear be- 
come the aggressor and he would caper 
about Bruin in very ecstacy of hilarity 
—always just beyond the reach of the 
great paws and showing by every move 
that he hoped to decoy him within 
range. Then, when rifle ball laid Ursus 
low, he would throw himself down upon 
the ground and roll over and over— 
seeming to wish such a demonstration 
to be considered the culmination of his 
pride and satisfaction. But Kenneth 
never made a serious matter of hunting 
and the chase. It was all play to him; 
but it was as a watchman he displayed 
traces of a savage nature and an observ- 
ing intelligence beyond the ken of man. 
When about a year old he took it into 
his head to install himself as protector 
of the Hall and all our goods, and at 
night one might sleep with unbarred 
doors as soundly and secure as if sur- 
rounded by an armed guard. Any mem- 
ber of the club, or neighbor who had 
visited at the Hall and was known to 
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us, might go by at night without Ken- 
neth lifting head or ear to listen; but let 
a stranger’s footfall sound upon the 
rocky highway, and he was on his feet 
in a moment, listening with alert head 
and ears until the sound of footfall 
passed far beyond our hearing. Once 
the foolishness of a distant friend—one 
who had never been at the Hall—and 
Kenneth’s savage watchfulness nearly 
ended in a tragedy. We were alone 
about midnight, Kenneth and I, and 
were awaiting the return of a hunting 
party that had left that morning for the 
“Big Woods.” The train, a half-hour 
before, had rolled into the way-station a 
mile below, and I was expecting our 
party to appear soon, when Kenneth, all 
at once becoming alert and restless, 
walked over to the door and began to 
growl in a low, inquiring tone. I 
thought this strange at the time, but 
attributed it to the fact that he had been 
compelled, much against his will, to re- 
main at home and that he was still an- 
gry at the slight. But in a moment 
there was a loud, imperative knock at 
the door and I went forward, with Ken- 
neth sticking close by my side, and 
threw the door open, to be confronted 
by a pistol in the hand of a villainous 
looking man, It is needless to say that 
I was startled, perhaps scared; but I 
noted Kenneth’s watchfulness and said 
to the intruder as calmly as I might: 
“You may shoot, but look at this be- 
side me. Lightning won’t save you. 
You'll be a dead man as soon as I.” 
Then he smiled, and I knew it to be an 
attempt at a rather rough practical joke. 
But the danger to the would-be joker 
had only begun. I had to warn him 
not to move hand or foot, or nothing 
could save him, and there he had to 
stand like a statue for a quarter of an 
hour, looking into Kenneth’s flaming 
eyes, until the approach of our hunting 
party put an end to our visitor’s ordeal 
and proclivity for jokes besides. 

Poor old Kenneth! A year ago he 


passed ‘‘over the Divide.” But the con- 
cluding passages of a letter from John, 
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Earl Glencairn, almost literally translat- 
ed from the Earl’s unique and rugged 
Gaelic, may best serve to show the 
estimation in which our loyal friend was 
held during life and the sincere regret 
at his death. 

‘*Truthfully I say it now: there was no more 
loyal friend warmed at the hearth-stone of Quim- 
by Hall in old Acadia; no braver or more de- 
voted companion in hunt or chase. He was more 
true, faithful and unchanging than many of our 
band and we all loved him so and gleaned les- 
sons of his deep fidelity. Peacefully he passed 


wife’s company on these trips afield) is 
either leading the horses to the barn or 
else helping the camera take an excel- 
lent picture. The little lady’s pose with 
the gun is in no sense “theatrical,” as 
she is a very quick and clever wing shot. 
Having often tramped the great wheat 
fields in the vicinity of Crookston, it is 
pleasant to reflect that there is still much 
good shooting left in that favored terri- 


tory. 




















THE MORNING'S BAG. 


Compliments*of Ep. D.;Mosserin,“Crookston, Minnesota. 





away, lying upon the tunic of his one-time chief, 
who then seemed so far distant, but around him 
his last little group of faithful friends, whose 
hearts were left turbulent and full of question. 
We mourn for men often, but such grief passes in 
the sunshine. This sorrow is earnest, deep and 
lasting—for his like we will never again know.”’ 


Tuos. H. FRASER. 





Our photograph shows Mrs. Mosse- 
fin and her beautiful English setter, 
Sport W., on the prairie near Crookston, 
Minn., on their return from a successful 
morning’s quest after prairie-chicken. 
They are just in from the hunt, and 
Mr. Mossefin (who greatly enjoys his 


FOOT SORENESS IN DOGS. 





At this period of the year (which com- 
prehends the time immediately preced- 
ing and following the opening of the 
shooting season) sporting dogs are more 
than likely to suffer from foot soreness. 
Dogs, both young and old, which have 
been regularly and fully exercised over 
some length of time are far less likely to 
suffer from foot soreness than those sud- 
denly put to exercise or work, and its 
occurrence is best guarded against by 
gradually bringing the dogs into full ex- 
ercise. Old dogs suffer, as a rule, more 
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frequently than do the young ones, and 
with the former the trouble lasts longer 
and is less amenable to treatment than 
with the latter. Foot soreness proper 
is due, in the first instance, to the quick 
wearing away of the thick cuticle of the 
pad of the foot. Under circumstances 
of regular wear, when daily exercise or 
work is in full swing, this cuticle grows 
as quickly as it is worn away, but when 
put to sudden stress it not only wears 
away more quickly, but is very slowly 
replaced—the sensitive portion of the 
pad of the hoof being exposed, and, be- 
sides becoming inflamed itself, sets up 
sympathetic inflammation and fever in 
the other portions of the dog’s feet. 
This, however, will pass away when the 
chief cause is dealt with. 

‘‘Footsore dogs,” writes an English 
sporting authority who has shot over 
many a good one, “should always have 
their feet carefully bathed with tepid 
water—all grit, sand and the like being 
carefully washed away and the feet care- 
fully dried. A lotion of chloride of zinc 
and water (2 grains of the chloride to 
each ounce of water) with a little essen- 
tial oil of aniseed, should be applied to 
the injured and inflamed portions of the 
feet, and then they may be bandaged 
with linen bandages, well soaked with the 
lotion. A dog’s boot or similar means 
must be employed to keep the bandages 
in place. These must be repeated daily, 
until the soreness goes off, and the dog 
be slowly brought back to work again. 
As a rule, a week or ten days should 
cover a complete cure, if the dog be 
taken in hand at once. Pointers are 
very susceptible to foot soreness when 
working over hard, dry ground, especial- 
ly where the cover is low and lying close 
to the ground, but all dogs that have 
not been regularly worked and examined 
over a period of time are liable to be af- 
fected, and frequently the redness show- 
ing between the toes and between the 
pad of the foot and the toes is taken to 
be the cause of the foot soreness, or leg 
weariness, as it is frequently miscalled, 
whereas this is only a symptom of the 
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actual cause. The lotion recommended 
is the best I have ever used.” 





AS TO RETRIEVING. 





The editor’s own experience is that 
nothing in the world can equal a well 
broken Irish water spaniel as a retriever. 
That may be because he has been fortu- 
nate in owning some fine specimens of 
that breed. It takes all sorts to make a 
world, and, after all, it’s a good thing we 
don’t all think alike. W.G. Forth of 
Ely, England, in a letter to the Shooting 
Times, says: ‘‘ However good our friend 
may find spaniels for all round work, a 
properly broken retrieving setter can 
give them a long start. I am an old 
sportsman, with over 30 years’ experi- 
ence with dogs of all sorts, and for the 
man who has rough shooting and who 
walks up his game, there is nothing half 
so good. I break them myself, when, 
as puppies, I set them to retrieve an old 
glove—always rewarding them when 
they retrieve it with a small tit-bit of 
meat. You will find that they are very 
intelligent, and get anxious for their re- 
ward. When they carry well I get a 
fresh-killed pigeon, and use that in place 
of the glove, and having a large garden 
it soon gets impossible to find a place 
where they cannot find it. When I take 
them out I use a light dog whip with 
long, thin cord. As they try to pass me 
I hit them, saying “ Back!’’ and after 3 
or 4 times you will find they will keep 
to heel. Never let them see hare or 
rabbit. I have had less trouble to break 
them than any other dog. My way of 
breaking may not in the professional 
way be thought to be correct, but I 
have yet to see a brace work as well as 
mine. Shooting with a friend over a 
rough district, the gun next me got no 
sport. At lunch I said I was sorry I 
got all the shooting. He said, ‘I have 
enjoyed the morning seeing your dog 
work. I had no idea that a setter would 
retrieve and find and stand so steady. 
No more retrievers for me if I can find 
a retrieving setter.’”’ 
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EDITORIAL. 





AN OCTOBER SNOW STORM. 
BY EUGENE C. DOLSON. 


Last night a chilly fog came down, 
Half hiding moon and star; 

The blurred lights of the sleepy town 
Shone dimly from afar. 


White waves, for hours, in wild unrest 
Had tossed upon the bay; 

The wind had veered to north of west 
And sunk at set of day. 


This morn, at early dawn of light, 
I look without, and lo! 

The land is buried out of sight 
Beneath a storm of snow. 


How strange at such a time of year 
Seems Winter’s icy reign: 

Broad fields of corn stretch far and near 
In shocks of unhoused grain. 


I wonder where the birds can hide 
To pass the time away? 

Here at the North the robins bide 
Till late November day. 


Yet milder hours will come. A while 
And where dark storm clouds rise, 
The land may bask in Nature’s smile, 
"Neath Indian summer skies. 
Floridaville, New York. 


ANGLING REFLECTIONS. 


The man who wants fish, and many 
fish, in the early autumn, must be an 
early riser. More now than at other 
times of the year the bass are striking 
just at daylight. Through the hot 
hours of the day they are shielded from 
the sun in deep holes or under the lily- 
pads and are indisposed to move. They 
resume feeding about half an hour be- 
fore sunset and keep it up as long as 
they can see, but they do not strike with 
the voracity of the early morning 
hours. Those of us at the fishing 
camps who wish to make the most of 
our vacations should be up betimes. 
We do our casting between 4 and 8 
a.m. and between 5 and 8 p.m. We 
find, too, that we take a third more fish 
in the morning than in the evening. 
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When the bass awakes, after a night of 
rest, it is hungry and puts in two hours 
or so Satisfying that hunger. After- 
wards it is disposed to loaf. Towards 
night it lays in a fresh supply of pro- 
vender to last it through the dark hours, 
but this is is more in the nature of a 
provision than supply of an actual need. 

There are charming things about 
early morning fishing not seen and 
heard by those who are lazier. The 
surface of the water is deadly still when 
the first light comes and a slight mist 
hangs over all—making everything ap- 
pear shadowy and unreal. 

As the mist begins to rise, birds 
in the woods wake up and start their 
chorus and the notes come out to the 
man in the boat, a half-mile away, with 
strange clearness. He could swear that 
there were a dozen finches, warblers or 
grosbeaks within twenty yards of him. 
Before the sun comes up, sullen splashes 
will show that the bass are beginning 
their work and the circles in the water 
will lap against the sides of the boat in 
little waves. It is a good thing to keep 
one’s eyes open then and to cast im- 
mediately at any splash within five 
yards. If the frog lands within five 
yards of it, the bass which made the 
disturbance is apt to see it and to make 
a swift dash for its first morsel of the 
day. 

The sun engoldens the tree tops some 
minutes before it hits the surface of the 
river and the first beam lies along the 
oily water like a ray from a lantern. 
Five minutes afterward all of the sur- 
face is aglow—the light penetrating to 
the bottom of shallow places—and the 
day is fairly on. The higher the sun 
climbs, the slower the fish will be in 
striking, because under the surface they 
are busily stocking up with minnows 
and other small swimming things. In 
a couple of hours every bass which has 
not been caught will have its belly full 
and be disposed to indolence. If you 
get back to camp with a dozen of the 
beauties, you will be happy all the rest 
of the day and will be content to lounge 











about until the evening hours—telling 
envious and less active companions just 
when, where and how you did it. 

All fish—from the little sunfish, com- 
monly called pumpkin seeds, up to the 
great muscallonge—begin feeding just 
at daylight and that is the time to go 
after them. This is especially true of 
bass and trout—although the trout, be- 
ing insect feeders, are apt to be slower 
in starting. E. K. STEDMAN. 





ON THE IOWA PRAIRIES. 





The chicken shooting in Iowa this 
year is not a reality—it is a complete 
failure (with the exception of the first 
two days of poor shooting). No sports- 
man of sane mind has been out in pur- 
suit of these birds since Sept. 3, for by 
that time it was only too plain that prac- 
tically no chickens existed. Of the hun- 
dreds of sportsmen who went out on 
the opening day, the greater portion re- 
turned empty handed or with several 
ducks. The best kill I have heard of in 
this section of the country for the open- 
ing day was 9 birds for 3 men; many, 
after hunting field after field without 
even getting a glimpse of a bird, re- 
turned home disgusted with such sport 
as chicken hunting, or else tried their 
hand at the countless numbers of wild 
ducks which were scared up from every 
little slough. The chickens that were 
killed were generally old birds, or 
young birds which had been hatched 
very early in the season. All that were 
saved from the floods were the strongest, 
of course, and were not easy to hit. 
They were the strongest and hardiest 
lot of birds seen in Iowa for years, good 
size and fine eating—all the weaklings 
having been drowned weeks before. 
The past summer, farmers have often 
seen the dead birds floating on the 
sloughs, where they were drowned be- 
fore they could fly. A dog was an ab- 
solute necessity to those who hunted 
and good rubber boots—even hip—an- 
other. 

It was with a good-sized quantity of 
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doubt over the outcome that my hunt- 
ing partner, Lou Shockley, and myself 
prepared for our campaign the night be- 
fore Sept. 1. We had questioned many 
farmer acquaintances as to the number 
of chickens seen on their premises and 
all had nearly the same reply to give as 
was given us by a fireman on a thresh- 
ing machine who had ample opportun- 
ities for knowing: ‘‘Few and far be- 
tween,’ was his reply. But, notwith- 
standing all the bad reports, we decided 
to see for ourselves ; so, long before sun- 
up the next morning, we set out ona 
6-mile buggy ride to a place where we 
expected to find birds, if there were any 
to be found. Not a great ways from 
our destination we passed a little slough, 
and, somewhat to our surprise, 8 ducks 
arose and flew away. ‘Well, if we 
can’t hunt chickens, we will have some 
fun with those ducks, any way,” was my 
friend’s words when the ducks were 
nearly out of sight and I seconded the 
motion immediately, but was sorry we 
hadn’t come prepared for ducks. Upon 
arriving at the farmhouse (just as we 
were about to greet our farmer friend, 
who had stepped out of the barn where 
he had been doing his morning chores), 
a good-sized flock of mallards flew di- 
rectly over us, which made our eyes 
open, and when the farmer told us that 
there wasn’t a chicken on his place and 
that he hadn’t seen any for a long time, 
but that he had killed 9 ducks the day 
before, we regretted that we had not 
brought a hundred “duck loads” along 
with us. GEORGE J. BICKNELL. 
Humboldt, Towa. 


—_ —~<_>— 


AN EVER RECURRING PROBLEM. 





Once upon a time, as the story books 
say, SPORTS AFIELD was greatly tempt- 
ed to enter into a bitter controversy 
with respect to the right and wrong 
way of conducting a sportsman’s jour- 
nal. But, on reflection, we abstained. 
To quote the genial S. D. Barnes. of 
Arkansaw, our nature is not a “fighti- 
fied” one. We prefer peace and har- 
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mony in the great Sports Afield Family, 
while we labor to the best of our ability 
to produce as interesting a magazine as 
possible. Speaking once along this line 
to an eminent Chicago jurist, whose 
name is a household word for his kindly 
interest in all sorts and conditions of 
men, he said to us, as nearly as we can 
now remember: ‘My advice to Sports 
AFIELD is to avoid all acrimonious, bit- 
ter controversies. When I get to my 
home on the South Side and take up 
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picture that appeared in our February 
issue. 

CHICAGO, Feb. 15, 1902. 
Grant W. Humes, Harrisville, N. Y. 

DEAR Sir :—Upon suggestion of your brother, 
Mr. W. E. Humes of McDonald, Washington, we 
send you a sample copy of our magazine. Your 
brother thought that you would quite likely sub- 
scribe. We trust the copy will interest you and 
hope to soon number you among our subscribers, 
Trusting to hear from you favorably, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
Sports AFIELD PUBLISHING Co. 
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RESULT OF THREE DAY’S SHOOTING, NEAR TOWNER, NORTH DAKOTA. 


Compliments of C. A. Hatz, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 





your magazine for an hour’s relaxation, 
I confidently look forward to a pleasant 
time in congenial company. To me, 
both its literary matter and its shorter 
contributed articles are all interesting, 
and I believe that any departure from 
your present methods would be de- 
plored by all your real friends. I should 
think that anything savoring of personal 
abuse or invective were out of place in 
so good a magazine.” 

However, we will this time so far de- 
viate from our rule in such matters as 
to give publicity to two letters and a 


HARRISVILLE, N. Y., Aug. 23, 1902. 
Sports Afield Publishing Co., Chicago, U. 8. A. 
Sirs :—I received the sample copy mentioned 
above and thank you for same and invitation to 
subscribe, but I do not see how you can expect me 
to do so as long as you publish photos without 
criticiem like the one on p. 153 February number, 
which to the better class of people is a repulsive 
scene of slaughter; and the men who posed there- 
in should be called by their right names, which 
do not sound like gentlemen or sportsmen. 
G. W. HuMEs. 


There is no particle of rancor in 
Sports AFIELD’s heart in publishing the 
above. W. E. Humes is a long-time 
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friend of ours, and he himself and his 
brother “down York State way” are 
both good sportsmen. If we are in er- 
ror in printing such pictures, we wish 
to know it. Sportsmen surely wish to 
know where game can be found in 
abundance, and there is no affidavit so 
convincing as the work of the camera. 
Mr. Hale (who is standing to the left of 
the picture) is president of the North 
Dakota State Sportsman’s Association. 
He is a hard-working Grand Forks busi- 
ness man and a diligent worker in the 
cause of game protection. The ducks 
were shot in the month of November 
and the greater portion of them were 
mallard drakes. Mr. Thompson, Mr. 
Suke and Mr. Hale participated in this 
shoot and the picture shows their total 
bag for three days. The laws of North 
Dakota limit the daily bag of ducks to 
25 birds for each man, and Mr. Hale’s 
party did not exceed the limit. 





Our long-time friend Charles F. Al- 
len of Denver is spending the month of 
September with his family in the Chama 
District of New Mexico, and we look to 
have him tell us all about the shooting 
and fishing sport there in the November 
issue of Sports AFIELD. 


ss 


MINNESOTA’S STRICT GAME LAWS. 








In reply to the inquiry of Mr. Seward 
of New Providence, Iowa, as to the game 
laws of Minnesota—“ particularly in re- 
gard to non-resident land owners shoot- 
ing birds on their own land’”—I would 
say that it would be necessary for him 
to procure a license from the Board of 
Game and Fish Commissioners of the 
State of Minnesota, which will cost him 
$25 for each year. The fact that one is 
a land owner gives one no privilege 
whatever to hunt in this State. In or- 
der to hunt without a license, you must 
be a bona fide resident of the State of 
Minnesota or a resident of some State 
which does not have restrictive laws 
against non-resident hunters. The pen- 
alty for killing game birds without a 
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license is not less than $50 and no more 
than $100, or imprisonment in the 
county jail for not less than 30 or over 
go days for each offence. This law be- 
came effective April 25, 1895. 

Austin, Minnesota Gro. W. BLIss. 





WITH sorrow we record the recent 
death of L. H. Smith, at his home in 
Ithaca, N. Y. Mr. Smith was at the 
head of the Ithaca Gun Works, where 
the best years of his life were spent, in 
active association with Treasurer Liver- 
more, in laying a secure foundation for 
what is today a great business. His 
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LEROY HENRY SMITH. 





career is of especial interest to sports- 
men, from the fact of its close associa- 
tion with the progress made in American 
gun building during the past forty years. 
Mr. Smith came prominently before the 
shooting public, when, in 1875, in com- 
pany with his brother, Lyman C. Smith 
and Henry W. Baker, he began the 
manufacture of fire-arms in Syracuse— 
the beginning of the L. C. Smith gun, 
whose reputation today is world wide. 
A few years after this, Mr. Baker came 























to Ithaca and induced Mr. Smith to take 
an interest in the Ithaca Gun Company 
—at that time located in a small wooden 
building. Mr. Baker retired in 1887, 
since which time Messrs. Smith and 
Livermore have been at the head of the 
factory. Our friend was one of the 
kindliest of men, and in the gun works 
the men behind the lathes will ever hold 
his memory in the deepest affection. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 





PRACTICAL Forestry. By Dr. John Gif- 
ford. Illustrated. Price, $1.20 net. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

A careful reading of Dr. Gifford’s 
“Practical Forestry” has given us a 
feeling of satisfaction—a feeling that we 
have learned something. It has also 
impressed us with a higher appreciation 
of the value of trees—which is saying a 
good deal as we have always loved the 
trees, singly and collectively. Dr. Gif- 
ford treats the subject from the stand- 
point of useful things; yet there is a 
something about the author’s style 
which convinces the reader that he has 
a deep, sincere regard for our native 
trees, aside from their commercial value 
and natural uses. It is hard to under- 
stand how any sane person, after once 
reading ‘“ Practical Forestry,” could ever 
wantonly destroy even a single tree. 

The work is divided into four parts, 
and treats the subject from every practi- 
cal standpoint. It is a book for the 
man of action—the man who works and 
lives among the trees. It is brim full 
of useful information and timely sug- 
gestions relative to the practice of for- 
estry and the use and abuse of trees. 

It is a straightforward, common-sense 
work, and certainly ought to exert an 
influence for much good. 

The book is clear and simple in its 
statements—the descriptions being suf- 
ficiently long but in no wise dull. Alto- 
gether, it bids fair to become a text 
book on practical forestry. The work 
is intended for beginners in forestry, and 
to such we heartily commend it. 


EDITORIAL. 
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THE Game Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CanapA.—A compilation of the 
gunning laws, with special reference 
to seasons, and other provisions and 
restrictions in force in the various 
States and Territories of the United 
States and the Provinces of Canada. 
Including 1902 legislation. 

This is a well arranged work of 164 
pages, with all the great multiplicity of 
laws brought down to date as accurately 
as it is humanly possible to do so. The 
game laws of each State and Province 
are carefully set forth, stripped of all 
useless verbiage, and yet not so con- 
densed as to in any way cause the omis- 
sion of even the most unimportant regu- 
lation. All the laws are herein presented 
and in such a manner that, with this 
book at his elbow, no man is to be ex- 
cused for violation of the statutes. Es- 
pecial care has been used to secure an 
accurate setting-forth of the laws of the 
Canadian Provinces, including the 
Northwest Territory, Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island 
and all. A copy of the book will be 
mailed to any sportsman who will send 
his request, accompanied by mention of 
Sports AFIELD, to the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 








AFTER all, the ideal camp is the frost 
time camp, when you awake in the 
morning with blood tingling, when a fire 
feels good and bacon and coffee taste 
sweeter than any dish ever served at 
Delmonico’s or Kinsley’s. When the 
nuts are ripe and the squirrels frisky. 
Oh! you summer idler in the camps of 
luxury, if you would know the joy of 
camp life, would realize the health and 
pleasure of a real woods outing, wait 
until after frost time, and you would 
think Nature the greatest physician and 
giver of joy that God ever presented to 
man. 





THE Ozone Belt of Louisiana—a piney 
woods country, north of Lake Pontchar- 
train and near New Orleans—is coming 
into great favor as a winter health resort. 








Rifle and Trap. 


GAME PROTECTION AND THE RIFLE. 





Nowadays, go where you will, you 
will hear scores and scores of different 
plans proposed—all looking to the bet- 
ter protection of game—especially our 
game birds. In my judgement, the only 
way the law can protect our small game, 
and, at the same time, permit us Sports 
AFIELD people to enjoy the highest de- 
gree of scientific killing sport, is to re- 
strict the killing of game to the small- 
calibred rifle-—the mono-missile gun. 
Don’t say “Bah!” at this point, Mr. 
Shotgun Man, but read on. I plead 
guilty to having killed many hundreds 
of game birds with your favorite weap- 
on. With it, the shooter is required to 
hold only within 4 or 5 inches of his 
game, in order to kill it, which, with the 
growing scarcity of game birds, is not 
sufficiently scientific. It is the expert 
hunter (particularly the hunter with the 
repeating shotgun) who is diminishing 
our small game so rapidly. And it now 
seems imminent that either the small 
game or the multi-missile gun must go. 
Which shall it be? Let me presume to 
prophesy that before we reach the mid- 


dle of the 20th century the multi-missile 
gun will be superseded by a mono-mis- 
sile arm. At this point I am interrupted 
by Mr. Pumpgun, who says that this 
will stop wing-shooting altogether and 
who wants to know if I expect him to 
go to the marsh for ducks with a .22 
rifle? I beg your pardon, Mr. Pump- 
gun, I see you have not divined the true 
tenor of my little sermon. However 
much we may wish to, we cannnot leg- 
islate for your especial benefit. We want 
to preserve a little game for the sports- 
men of the next century; we want your 
grandchildren to hear the whistle of | 
“Bob White!”” So take your .22 rifle 
and a half-dozen decoys; set out the 
decoys in your favorite marsh, conceal- 
ing yourself as usual; and, if you are 
in the habit of firing before the ducks 
alight, wait a moment longer, and, when 
they have settled, pick out a fine fellow 
and plug him, even if you have to rest 
your gun on something. This will 
doubtless prove a hard chore for you; 
but your grandson will kill him off-hand 
and think nothing of it. Repeat this 
until you have 4 or 5 ducks; then go 
home with a pleasant face and return 














thanks for all the ducks you did not 
mortally wound or cripple. 

I do not wish to be understood as de- 
crying the shotgun. The object of this 
article is not to do this, but rather to set 
forth a plan whereby the sportsmen of 
our land may preserve the small game 
and still enjoy hunting and killing sport 
to the fullest degree. Man’s brain is 
too masterful. He is not content to 
match his skill against the cunning of 
mallard or widgeon, but is ever inclined 
to take an altogether unfair advantage 
of them. 

“Ah!” says one group of sportsmen, 
‘‘We would like to see you shoot quail 
on the wing with the rifle’”—but I can- 
not give them that pleasure. The sports- 
man is not expected to shoot quail or 
any other small game bird on the wing 
with the mono-missile gun. It will take 
a high enough degree of skill to shoot 
them while they are still; but the high- 
est degree of pleasure would result to 
the sportsman in outwitting his game to 
get the shot. 

Watch that sportsman of, say, 1960. 
See how closely his dress resembles his 
surroundings. He is sitting perfectly 
quiet on a low stump in a very likely 
place as he finishes his cigar; then he 
puts his finger to his mouth and gives 
the whistle of a hen quail. (Of course 
quail are more plentiful than they are 
now.) He is almost immediately an- 
swered by ‘Master Bob,” and, after a 
few calls, the bird presents himself for a 
shot, on a fence post not more than 20 
yards distant. The sportsman is so 
sure of his victory that he fires hur- 
riedly at the bird’s head—scoring a 
clean miss. The quail flies off a short 
distance and goes about his business. In 
a few moments the sportsman places a 
little instrument to his lips and imitates 
the mother quail’s call for her brood. 
(The sportsman of that time will have 
studied every call of the bird and how 
to imitate every sound.) One after an- 
other of the quail appear, and he makes 
two centre shots. His little 6 m-m. rifle 
shoots but 4 grains of the choicest 
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smokeless powder, and the slight noise 
does not frighten the birds at all. He 
now strolls over towards where his two 
friends are, and he does not go far be- 
fore he flushes a fine covey, which scat- 
ters in all directions. He conceals him- 
self, and, after all is quiet, gives the re- 
assembly call—very faintly at first—and 
soon the birds begin to return, one after 
another, some flying, but most of them 
running. He kills 4, with but 1 miss, 
and then the birds become suspicious 














A Popular Iowa Trap Shot.—J. A. Lane 
of Marshalltown. 





and hide more closely. Of course, at 
different times of the day and under dif- 
ferent weather conditions he uses differ- 
ent tactics. His method of hunting the 
quail, you will observe, is by tactfully 
outwitting the birds—in much the same 
manner as that employed nowadays to 
capture the wild turkey. On his little 
mono-missile gun he has a telescope (or 
combination of lenses for his rear sight) 
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which is about the size of our present 
30-calibre Army cartridge and looks 
much like it. This enables the sports- 
man to hold on his game accurately, 
even in the deep shadows of the woods. 
He comes in with a dozen fine birds, 
which are in much better condition for 
the table than they would be if filled 
full of No. 8 shot. He is good-natured, 
not over tired, and discusses the day’s 
sport with as much enthusiasm as would 
a sportsman of today after having killed 
a bushel basketful with his multi-missile 
repeating shotgun. 
Denver, Colo. A.H.Sawins, M.D. 





AS TO AMATEUR HANDICAPS. 





Neighbor Kiner, in the September 
Sports AFIELD, seeks information as to 
the best method by which an indifferent 
marksman may win a prize, and asks 
whether it would be fair to allow such, a 
certain number of targets as broken; so 
that he might have a possible chance 
with the invariable winner. I think it 
would be unfair to adopt any such rule 
— unfair to the club, to the skillful 
marksman, and doubly so to the man 
who never wins a prize. Gun clubs of 
this kind, I take it, are organized for the 
purpose of making skillful marksmen 
from indifferent timber, rather more than 
for winning medals, and I know of no 
surer way for the unsuccessful man to 
come to the front than by adopting a 
rule of patient and persistent practice. 
If this will not produce a good marks- 
man, certainly the winning and wearing 
of a medal will not. 

As Mr. Kiner does not fancy a dis- 
tance handicap, why not change loca- 
tion, shoot against the sun or across the 
wind, put a muzzle on the successful 
man or bandage his right eye. There 
are many ways by which chances could 
be equalized without putting a medal 
ahead of skill. Let me suggest the 
adoption of a consolation competition, 
with a medal to be competed for by 
those who have never won in the main 
shoot or made a score above a certain 
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number. This would stir up ardor 
among the mediocre guns and might 


eventually lead them to the front. Just 


have a medal made with an inscription 
something like this: 














Have it competed for by the poor 
shots, and let the winner hold it as long 
as he adds 1 to his score at every sub- 
sequent contest. THomas H. FRASER. 

Morrison, Illinois. 





AN IMPROVED RIFLE BULLET. 


The defeat of the American riflemen 
by the Canadian and Irish teams has 
spurred many experts, who had faith in 
American marksmanship, to look for the 
cause in the rifle and ammunition and 
the adaptation of one to the other.. Dr. 
Hudson (who has been recognized as an 
authority in ballistics), after experiments 
with different barrels fitted to the Krag 
rifle, decided that a quicker twist than 
the Government standard would throw 
the 220-grain bullet with more gyrosta- 
tic stability and consequently greater ac- 
curacy at 1,000 yards. The ammuni- 
tiion companies also conducted experi- 
ments in changing the bullet in a slight 
degree; so that it would function better 
in the Krag as now chambered. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Thomas of the 
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Union Metallic. Cartridge Company vis- 
ited Sea Girt with a new and improved 
bullet, which was made without the 
three rings of the Government model 
and had certain other technical changes. 
With this bullet Lieut. Leizear of the 
Eighth Pennsylvania made 72 out of 75 
at 1,000 yards—which is the best score 
made up to that time with the service 
Krag; 70 being the best score made 
last year with a service military rifle in 
the International Matches. The best 
Canadian score made by the winning 
team last year was 64. This new bullet 
has been further tested at the Spring- 
field, Walnut Hill and Creedmoor ranges 
by military and other experts. It has 
proved a complete success thus far and 
may be the means of returning the 
Palma Medal, which was carried off by 
the Canadian Rifle Team last autumn. 


>_> 


A coop deal of interest is being mani- 
fested in the hyposcope at the Bisley 
rifle range (England). This instrument 
is an attachment fitted with transferring 
lenses, which enables the marksman to 
take aim in an unexposed position un- 
derneath the rifle, and to hit the mark 
without appearing above the line of en- 
trenchment on which the rifle rests. It 
is particularly useful in shooting from 
fixed positions, and British Army officers 
say that excellent execution can be done 
with it in the hands of trained marksmen. 


> 
> 


A very lively gun club has been or- 
ganized at Waggoner, Ills., with an ac- 
tive membership of 22. Every week 
the boys get together—the regular club 
shoot being at 25 targets, 16 yards rise. 
Just at present more interest centres in 
field shooting than in these weekly com- 
petitions, but after the ducks have sort 
of “quieted down a little” the trap 
shoots will be as well attended as ever. 
J. W. Hackney, a member of this club, 
informs us that very few quail are to be 
found in that section this year. 











A GIGANTIC tournament is being talked 
of in connection with the St. Louis Fair: 
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‘every fall ever since. 








A. E. VEON.—A Popular Minnesota Sportsman. 





WE intended writing a rather “digni- 
fied” biography of Mr. Veon; but deem 
the subjoined letter more interesting: 

Dear Sports AFIELD:—Although I 
have but little time at my disposal, I am 
inclined to divide it with you while there 
is some to divide. You see, our bird 
shooting season opens here Sept. 1. 
And you can look down into your own 
instinct box and calculate about the 
amount of spare time there will be to 
divide after that date. So try to be sat- 
isfied with the little I am able to spare 
at this time. Let me say right here that 
the prospects for good chicken and duck 
shooting in the Northwest have not been 
so good in years as at this time. 

You ask me about myself. Well, I 
am 58 years young; a jeweller by oc- 
cupation and a sportsman by instinct; 
an an old veteran and a son of a veteran 
of the late unpleasantness that was once 
located south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. I came up here to Brainerd more 
than 20 years ago and have gone on my 
regular deer hunt of one full month 
As to my favorite 
form of sport, I like chicken shooting 
and duck shooting even more so; but 
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when the deer season draws nigh, my 
entire aptitude for work just vanishes— 
goes into innocuous desuetude, as Grover 
said—and I simply erupt, as Mont Pelée 
did, with deer talk to such an extent as 
to unfit me for the common affairs of 
life, and then I just naturally /2. 

As to dogs: for chickens I prefer 
pointers—a good-sized one. They are 
up where they can get more air; are 
rangy and make good retrievers if well 
trained. They have a thin coat and will 
stand the heat best; are more easily 
seen and have a better nose for work on 
dry ground than setters. For deer, I 
prefer a collie or a cross of collie and 
setter. Would tell you why, but this 
letter is already too long. As to guns, 
I prefer the rifle, and am still a fair shot 
with it. At least / think so, and am al- 
ways ready to see who can beat. As to 
what rifle I like best, I prefer not to say, 
as there is nothing in it for me except 
trouble and argument; but I like a good 
_ rifle and I shoot a good one, too. I have 
tried nearly all makes and calibres and 
all of them have desirable qualities ; but 
for sure, strong, plumb-centre-all-the- 
time work I have settled down upon 
one make, so I am never disappointed 
in results; and that rifle is—mine, just 
mine.—See? —and I have 3 or 4 of 
them. However, any of the modern 
guns are good and will kill big game, if 
pointed right. When I can spare the 
time, if you wish it, I will give a short 
chapter on how to kill deer while on 
the run, as it might save some young 
sportsman a lot of time in experimenting. 

I start on my deer hunt the last week 
in October and shall take my Kodak as 
usual. Hope to get some good pictures, 
and if I do will send them to Sports 
AFIELD, for the benefit of brother 
sportsmen—bless them! May all the 
big deer run their way this fall! is my 
earnest wish. I crave your indulgence 
for this long hodge-podge of a letter, 
but am really too busy to take pains 
with it. You will have to either lick it 
into shape yourself, Bro. King, or else 
waste-basket it. A. E. VEon. 





AFIELD. 
THE PALMA TROPHY. 





The international rifle match for the 
Palma Trophy, shot at Ottawa, Canada, 
September 13, ended badly for the 
American team, and, as a result of the 
shooting, the prize has gone further 
away from its original home than ever. 
The British team won it by good shoot- 
ing, and will take it to Bisley, where an 
American team must go to win it back 
at some future contest. 

The Palma Trophy, presented to the 
National Rifle Association in 1876, was 
defended successfully for many years by 
American teams; finally, after an inter- 
val in which it was fiot contested for, it 
was offered as a prize for an international 
match last year, and carried off by a 
Canadian team, which defeated the 
American team by a score of 1,522 
against 1,494, out of a possible 1,800 
points. This year we sent a team to try 
to get it back; the Canadians entered a 
team to defend it, and the National Rifle 
Association of Great Britain entered one 
to win it. The contest was close. At 
the end of the 800-yard stage, the 
American team led the British by 22 
points and the Canadians by 42 points. 
At the 900-yard stage, however, the 
British team led—having made up its 
loss and gained a lead of 12 points over 
our team, the Canadians being then far 
in the rear. In the final stage, at 1,000 
yards, the scores of the British and the 
American teams were precisely the 
same, the match thus ending with the 
British victors by 12 points—the scores 
being 1,459 against 1,447. The Cana- 
dian score was 1,373. 

THE tournament of the Consolidated 
Sportsmen’s Association, recently held 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., was remarkable 
for its large attendance of strictly ama- 
teur shooters, although such sachems 
from the professional wigwam as Mc- 
Murchy, Klein, Crosby, Phellis, Du Bray 
and Money testified their interest by 
participating. This association is very 
strong, both in numbers and influence. 
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Won the Indoor Rifle Championship of the United 
States in 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902. 


Victorious in the Great Rifle Gallery Tournaments throughout the 
United States. For Big and Small Game Shooting, they have proved 
their superiority. 

The World’s Records in PISTOL and REVOLVER SHOOTING 
were made with this ammunition. 


Peters Factory 
Loaded Shells 


won the Kansas State Championship, 1902; the New Jersey State 
Championship, 1902; Michigan State Championship, 1902; Indiana 
State Championship; and was first in Grand Average, three days, in 
New York State Sportsmen’s Meeting, 1902; and won Team Cham- 
pionship and Dean Richmond Trophy, 1902, at this meeting. 

At the Interstate Competition, Brunswick, Me., they scored 106 
straight targets and 99 out of 100. Victorious throughout the New 
England circuit. 


Superior for Trap or Field Shooting. 





























These books sent free on application: ‘‘ Handy Book for Sportsmen,”’ 
‘* Hints on Cartridges and Semi-Smokeless Powder,’’ ‘‘ Rifleman’s Record 
and Score Book.’’ 

‘*Rifleman’s Encyclopedia,” (144 pages), sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Sees: 80 Chambers St., New York. 
T. H. KELLER, Manager. 


Hibbard, Spencer, ae & Co., Chicago, Ills. 
F. B. Chamberlain Co., St. Louis. 
Charles G. Grubb, t sor Wood 8t., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 








OUR MAIL BAG. 





AN INTERESTING TRIO. 





In the great forest south of Penfield, Pa., Edward 
Gangawer was wandering over the hills, searching 
for trees, standing or fallen, suitable for manufactur- 
ing into shingles at the mill a few miles away. Sud- 
denly he was confronted by a big black bear. The 
animal showed intentions of attacking him, and 
Edward, unarmed, did not accept the challenge, 
but ingloriously ran. The she-bear followed a short 
distance and then relinquished the pursuit. The 
man kept on running, however, until he rejoined his 
comrades who were cutting timber. 

The four men worked along the hill until they 
came to the vicinity of the encounter, but the she- 
bear did not show up. Soon, however, they espied 
three small cubs, and then the secret of the hostile 
demonstration of the big one was revealed. The 








Caught in Clearfield County, Pennsylvania. 





cubs took alarm and rapidly climbed a smooth dead 
stub of a tree. How to get them, was the problem. 
The men could not climb the stub. There seemed 
but one thing to do, and in its doing was great risk 
of killing the little Bruins. But the men took the 
risk and proceeded to chop dowr the stub—the cubs 
evincing great agitation. The dead tree soon swayed 
and started down the hill and struck the ground 
with a dull whack. The cubs flew off as if shot 
from a catapult, and lay as if dead. The men lost 
no time in gathering in their trophies. As the cubs 
regained their senses from the shock, the little fel- 
lows plainly showed their displeasure by biting and 
scratching their captors. But their efforts to escape 
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were futile and they were taken into camp where 

they soon surrendered to their fate and have since 

grown fast and finely. Jno. H. BROWNE. 
Penfield, Pennsylvania. 
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IOWA FACTS AND FANCIES. 





‘* TWENTY-NINE inches of rainfall for lowa!” So 
says the Weather Bureau, dating the time from 
early spring. The above statement is not doubted 
in the least by all Iowans—particularly our anglers, 
campers and prairie-chicken hunters. Puget Sound, 
with all its renowned dampness, has a hot (or rather 
@ cool, damp) rival—for this season, at least. The 
fishermen and (presumably) the fish have about 
given up hope for the weather to settle for even a 
week—thereby allowing the streams to clear and re- 
sume normal conditions. The latter have, evidently, 
lived through the siege ; and the former—though oft- 
en at their wits’ end just what baits to use—find the 
fish fat and frolicsome when luck favors them with a 
string of pike or bass. ‘ 

* 

A CAREFUL canvass among the wielders of the 
rod in this vicinity shows a very small percentage of 
fish taken. Personally, the writer has had indiffer- 
ent success with the wall-eyed pike in localities 
where this toothsome fish was comparatively plenti- 
ful other years. This does not signify that the Cedar 
River is depleted, however—for a few creditable 
catches have been made. Johnnie Fassbinder caught 
2 small-mouth black bass at the dam here, which 
weighed 9 pounds—4} and 4} respectively. He used 
a P. and S. spinner. He should have notified C. H. 
Broughton, Whitehall, N. Y., manager of this bait 
firm, and no doubt one of these fine bass would 
stand a good chance of winning a prize, which I 
understand will be given (as in other years) for the 
best catches made with Peeler & Sloat baits. Ted 
Rolph—another local angler — landed an 11-pound 
pickerel and 10 nice pike August 30, using a phantom 
minnow as a lure. The very best catch of the sea- 
son was made a few days since at Greenwood, 12 
miles below here, at the confluence of the Little Ce- 
dar and the parent body. Eighteen black bass that 
averaged 1} pounds and a 4-pound pickerel were the 
fish secured by Steve McCauley and party. Steve, 
who has made Chicago his home for the past 15 years, 
was reared on the Little Cedar, and for the past 
month has been taking an outing here. It is evident 
the favorite fishing holes he learned while a boy 
down on the farm have not failed him with the lapse 
of time. This party used soft crabs and chubs for 
bait. Fred Ward of Waterloo caught an 8}-pound 
small-mouthed black bass in the Cedar, near Lyle, 
Aug. 25. This fish is a record breaker for its kind 
in these waters. A few frosts to clear the river, and 
it is believed that the last of September and the fore 
part of October will equalize the season. 


* 
” * 


AT Brownville, 25 miles north, on the Little Cedar, 
large numbers of pickerel have been taken by the 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HE season of all seasons for the Sportsman has arrived, and you have probably made 
up your mind where to go for your hunting. Are you sure that you have a reliable 
FIRE-ARM to take with you? Had you not better look into the merits of our line of 


RIFLES--PISTOLS--SHOTGUNS, 


and buy one that mayEbe depended upon for AccuRACY and DuRABILITY? Our $1,000 
Rifle Contest, for Girls and Boys under 20 years, closes October 31. Have you entered it? 


All reliable dealers in Sporting Goods car- FREE.—A copy of our new illustrated cat- 
ty our ARMS in stock. If you cannot find alogue, containing valuable information for 
them, write to us and we will ship direct, ex- sportsmen. Mailed to any address upon re- 
press paid, upon receipt of price. quest. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., Box 5680, Chicopee!Falls, Mass. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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farmers in and around that hamlet. A 14-pounder 
was the maximum. While on a recent pearling trip 
in that locality we—this includes my brother and 
nephew—found this typical prairie stream extreme- 
ly fish shy. We camped along this sinuous water- 
way eight days, but were unfortunate enough to 
meet-up with weather near the frost line and to be 
‘in on’’ two severe electrical storms. The water 
became so muddy as to all but spoil our chances of 
securing enough fish to satisfy our somewhat fishy 
appetites. There is a small species of fish that fre- 
quents these waters which readily rises to a spoon or 
a fly, that is neither sucker, chub nor trout, but 
might well be a combination of the three. His Fish- 
ship was not classified by us, but the writer can 
vouch for his palatable qualities. Pearl-bearing 
shells are plentiful in this region, and, notwithstand- 
ing the inclement weather attendant, we were amply 
rewarded in the number of pearls found. We gath- 
ered and opened 2,800 shells—finding 14 pearls, 
good, bad and indifferent ; mostly indifferent. The 
largest was a pink, button-shaped pearl of medium 
quality, {’s of an inch in diameter and weighing 20 
pearl grains. One year ago, within a short distance 
of where the above described pearl was picked up, 
our party found the Prairie Queen. This pearl was 
of a similar size, though of a much finer lustre than 
the present find. We sold the Prairie Queen in New 
York last October for $500. 
* 
* * 

BITTERNS ard herons find excellent feeding and 
nesting grounds along this little visited river. My 
nephew found a large heron a few rods from camp, 
which was evidently starving. The bird could not 
fly and was very wobbly on its legs. This erstwise 
beautiful specimen was humanely dispatched. Mink 
‘signs’? everywhere abounded. Three half-grown 
mink led us a merry chase before eluding us by go- 
ing under a large pile of driftwood. One farmer 
informed us that he trapped 82 mink along this river 
last winter which netted him $156. Among the 
batch was a pure white or albino pelt. This rare 
specimen was ruined for mounting purposes by be- 
ing skinned in the ordinary manner. Prime Iowa 
mink skins, of good size, were, according to New 
York quotations, worth $3. Hence, this man’s catch 
must have been a very even lot. 


* 
* * 


ALL the time we were out, shooting could be heard 
on all sides. Quail being as plentiful as English 
sparrows, it is evident that the settlers in that vicin- 
ity are not very adverse to a bag of Bob Whites or a 
mess of young prairie chickens. If the closed sea- 
son on chickens only extended until October 1 this 
year—instead of September 1, as it did—there would 
be some excellent bags made. Chickens are small 
for the time of the year. As one sportsman put it: 
‘*They are no bigger than robins. All right for pot- 
hunters or a man with a club.” His opinion is that 
the early laid eggs of this bird did not hatch, and 
that Mother Grouse, ever anxious to perpetuate her 
kind, brought forth her brood a month later than 
usual. To date (Sept. 15) parties report such bags 
as 26, 12, 14, 6, 5 and so on, and many have given 
up the sport, for the time being at least, as fully one- 
half the birds were old ones. The first few days, 
shooting was accomplished under difficulties — water 
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being ankle deep in most of the fields. Since the 
hard frosts of the 8th and 11th, teal ducks have be- 
gun their flights, though in limited numbers. Many 
fine looking and well bred bird dogs have been 
raised here this season, and the putting of so man 
promising youngsters to the test in stubble field and 
along the fence rows was a matter of absorbing in- 
terest to their masters. A goodly number of chick- 
ens will be shot a few weeks hence—say when the 
corn is sere and stubble shooting will have passed. 
Charles City, Iowa. VANE SIMMONDs. 
a ee eee 


NORTHERN IOWA NOTES. 





AFTER being dormant for some time, the shooting 
element of Thompson, Iowa, has taken on new 
energy. Many are now far afield with dog and gun, 
while the regular weekly trap shoots are being well 
attended. 

* = * 

THE hunting season opened Sept. 1. In this: part 
of Iowa prairie-chickens are not plentiful. Ducks 
are also scarce as yet ; buft the abundance of water 
should make them very plentiful later in the season. 

* 
* * 

ALTHOUGH not having a regularly organized gun 
club, the little town of Miller, Iowa, has its full 
quota of sportsmen, who, especially in the winter 
time, are wont to engage in frequent saucer shatter- 
ing contests. 

* ” * 

A WATERLOO friend informs me that 4,000 lake 
bass were received from the United States hatchery 
at Manchester last month, and were placed in the 
Cedar above the dam. The fish were fine ones, about 
1 year old, and great things are anticipated from 
their planting. Lake bass are an innovation in the 
Cedar. They are larger than our regulation black 
bass, and the river above the dam at Waterloo is 
said to be especially suited for spawning purposes. I 
hope that the remainder of the 10,000 promised can 
be secured before cold weather sets in. 

Thompson, Iowa. W. M. GRANT. 


——<—$<_—_____ 
THE FIRST IN MINNESOTA. 





The chicken season opened here Sept. 1, and a 
small army of sportsmen left St. Paul Aug. 30, as 
usual. Many non-resident hunters have passed 
through the Twin Cities, and our game wardens in 
all parts of the State are busy seeing that they have 
paid their licenses. 

More of these non-resident licenses are now being 
taken out than ever before, and the wardens have 
strict orders to confiscate the guns and dogs of those 
that refuse to take out a permit. Game Warden 
Fullerton found a Chicago physician who was going 
to the northern part of the State to hunt and who 
refused to take outa license. Mr. Fullerton got on 
the train and rode to Minneapolis with him, and 
the doctor took out a license when he found that 
the warden at the place he had selected for his camp 
would be instructed to confiscate his party’s guns 
and dogs. 

The chickens are reported as plentiful in all parts 
of the State, and Mr. Fullerton predicts good sport. 
The mild winters for the past two years and the law 
preventing the sale of game have done much to in- 
crease Minnesota’s feathered game. 

Breckenridge, Minn. HAZARD SMOKELESS. 
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OCTOBER JOYS. 





This is the month, the glorious month, when the 
writer was wont in days gone by to pack his little 
boat with grub box, tent, blankets and traps and hie 
himself down the old slough where he could dwell 
with Nature at the time when she changes her garb 
of emerald for the more brilliant colors of the de- 
clining year. What a pleasure it was, reclining in 
the old boat, to float idly along, listening to the rus- 
tling of the dying leaves as the breezes darted them 
hither and thither towards a last resting place; to 
hear the hard Plunk! of the ripened nuts as they 
dropped from a lofty height; to enjoy the musical 
symphony of myriad wings, as the south bound 
wild-fowl sped past o’erhead, or the Honk-a-honk ! 
of the goose, as he winged his lofty journey amid the 
clouds. The deep woods resound with the martial 
call of the ruffed grouse and the old logs along the 
water’s edge reveal the nightly resort of rat, ’coon 
and mink. The clear waters of the slough afford 
abundant holes from which we haul forth bass, crap- 
pie, pike and sunfish, while the cloudy days were 
enlivened by the companionable Hoot-hoot-hoo ! of 
the owl. The rushes about the borders of the lake 
would rustle and scrape together where the frost was 
hardening their drying stems. Here and there would 
arise circular domes—the muskrat’s winter home— 
and, making merry among it all, would be the musi- 
cal blackbird as he loitered on his migration Gulf- 
ward. 

With all my fondness for sports afield, no phase so 
appealed to me at that time as trapping; and as the 
years fade in the fleeting past, there hovers over my 
many camps the vision of those camps where we 
would arise in the morning to run our traps, with 
the resultant peltries hung picturesquely about the 
tent. 

Those merry forerunners of the duck family, the 
green wing teal, arrived this morning (Sept. 15) and 
sportsmen are standing around looking wise, while 
the trigger finger twitches and every one longs to be 
out after the wild fowl. From now until snow flies 
the bottoms will be covered with hunters and the 
snap of the nitro and boom of the black powder will 
be heard along the Mississippi from sunrise to sunset. 
Ducks should be unusually plentiful this fall, as all 
reports from the northern breeding grounds say they 
are more abundant than for a score of years. 

Savanna, Illinois. E. K. STEDMAN. 





BAY SNIPE SHOOTING. 





From the New York Sun. 

While the close season for snipe, plover and other 
bay birds ends on June 30 on Long Island, few good 
bags are made before Aug. 1, as the flights of birds 
become more numerons and frequent as the season 
advances. Hundreds of gunners from New York 
will visit Long Island shooting grounds to enjoy the 
sport of shooting shore birds from this time until the 
cold weather drives the birds south. The vast ex- 
panse of salt meadows and the sand hills along the 
southern boundary of the Great South Bay of Long 
Island afford, perhaps, the best bay snipe shooting 
in the world. The English snipe, or snipe of Wil- 
son, is, strictly speaking, the only species of the 


genus snipe, except the woodcock, that is considered 
a game bird, but the many other varieties of bay 
birds found on the shores of Long Island give the 
sportsman amusement and profit at a season when 
practically all other kinds of shooting are forbidden 
by law. The telltale tattler or larger yellow legs, 
while not so common as some of the varieties of wad- 
ers, is very highly prized for the table and at this 
season affords good sport. All bay birds arrive on 
the shore of Long Island in May, fly northward and 
return again. The telltale tattler arrives before the 
others and takes its departure earlier in the fall. It 
is found along the muddy shores of the creeks and 
where the king crab, commonly called the horseshoe 
crab, abounds large flocks of tattlers or yellow legs 
may be looked for. The eggs or spawn of the king 
crab ace the favorite food of many varieties of bay 
birds. 

The yellow shanks tattler, or smaller variety of 
yellow legs, resembles closely the larger species, ex- 
cept in size. It arrives here early in its northern 
passage and also on its return from farther north in 
the autumn. It feeds upon the same diet, frequents 
the same shores and is hunted in the same manner 
as its larger cousin. It utters more notes than the 
other and is killed in prodigiously large numbers 
every season on Long Island. 

The robin snipe of Long Island is the red-breasted 
sandpiper. The place to look for it is on the small 
islands rather than along the beach. Small mussels 
and shellfish form its principal food and these it 
seeks at early dawn, which, naturally, is the most 
favorable time to bag it. The robin snipe is so called 
from its red breast. 

The black breast is the red-backed sandpiper. 
This bird is also known as the black-breasted plover 
and it varies considerably in color at different sea- 
sons. It arrives on Long Island in April, remaining 
but a short time on its spring passage to the north, 
where it breeds. It returns for another fleeting visit 
in September and is then very fat and in prime con- 
dition for the table. This bird varies so much in 
plumage that it is often mistaken for other species of 
bay birds, especially in the autumn when it goes by 
the name of winter snipe. Because of its form and 
length of bill it is frequently mistaken for the cur- 
lew. Its note is a low whistle. When killed its 
flesh is said to keep fresh longer than any other bird. 
“Short neck’’ and ‘“‘fat bird” are other names by 
which it is known among bay men. During the sea- 
son this variety is very plentiful along the shores of 
the Great South Bay. Its flesh is by many consid- 
ered superior in flavor and delicacy to that of any of 
the other varieties of bay birds. 

The willet is a handsome bird. Its eggs are con- 
sidered great delicacies. The pectoral sandpiper is 
commonly called the meadow snipe—a term as mis- 
leading as it is common. 

i 


HUNTING THE RED DEER 





Where you can get a shot every little while is what you 
want. The Wisconsin Central Railway reaches the finest 
deer hunting grounds in Northern Wisconsin. If you are 
interested in deer hunting, write J. C. Pond, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Wis. Cen. Ry., Milwaukee, Wis., for hunting 
pamphlets, which tell you where, how and when to go deer 
hunting. 
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H. C. HIRSCHY of Minneapolis 
: killed 25 Straight in Handicap and 53 


more in the tie. 





CHAS. G. SPENCER of St. Louis 
killed 25 Straight in Handicap and 52 
more in the tie. 





ROLLA O. HEIKES of Dayton, O 
killed 25 Straight in Handicap and 30 
more in the tie. 





This is the order in which the 


ISMITH GUN 


Came out at the last 


) Grand American Handicap 


For Pattern, Penetration and General 
a the L. C. Smith 
Gun is on top. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, 


FULTON, NEW YORK. 
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Hunters and Anglers 


Don’t pack your | without 
Including the 


Pathfinder 


An extra 
high-cut shoe 

(10 in. high) 
dark tanor 
black, triple ex- 
tension soles, 
specially water- 
proofed by our 
new process, and 
thoroughly tested 
before leaving fac- 
tory. The 


Dryest, Warmest, 
Most Comfortable 


and Lightest 
(thickness considered) 
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THE POTTER SHOE Co., 
32, 34. 36 Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, 0, 
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5-SHOT SOUVENIR MAUSER RIFLE 







Captured af Santiago; relic on! 
$10.00 for serviceable gun with ay $12. delen meen 
Sporting model stock and box ctgs. Mausers are the best high-power 
eet cea peso | pee y— 


Rzport Orde, FF. DANNERMAN, ‘or. Breadway, lew. York. 





To all Subscribers and Friends: You will do me 
@ PERSONAL FAVOR, if, in writing to advertisers, 
you will mention the fact that you read the advertise- 
ment in Sports Afield. Thanking you for past fa- 
vors, I remain, Faithfully yours, 
CLAUDE KING, Editor. 
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“MANNLICHE 


Most Powerful Smokeless 
Rifle Manufactured. 





535 REPEATING RIFLE, 
The Haenel. 









Calibre 8 m-m. or .31 


5: 
Made in 24, 26 and 28-inch barrels. 


No. 3. New Model. Price, $25.00 


, Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Sportsmen's Specialties. 


A. H. FUNKE, 98 Duane Street, New York City. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





At the Greenville, Pa., shoot, James Atkinson of 
New Castle won high average—shooting a 95 per 
cent. gait. He used Peters Ideal factory loaded 
shells and Du Pont Powder. 

* 


* s 
Ep. M. Hooper of Oshkosh, Wis., has a fine lit- 
ter of thoroughbred Boston terriers, whelped Sept. 2; 
sired by Connoisseur, Jr. He writes that he can 
spare a few of these youngsters—adding, ‘‘I expect 
another litter in October, sired by L’Aiglon.” 
* 


*” # 

THE Passenger Department of the Northwestern 
Line announces that a small-mouth bass was caught 
at Gogebic Lake last week that weighed 7 pounds— 
the lucky man being Col. James Kilbourn of Colum- 
bus, O., former Democratic nominee for Governor of 
that State. The hotel at Gogebic has quite a num- 
ber of very successful fishermen as its guests this 


season and the sport is unusually excellent. 


* 
* * 


It’s always a pleasure to get a line from so good a 
sportsman as Dr. Frank A. Weld of Belvidere, who 
writes us, under date Sept. 1: ‘‘Am very busy at 
present, getting ready to start for Minnesota and Da- 
kota on a two-weeks investigating trip concerning 
the prairie-chicken crop. And, by the way, Mr. 
Editor, you had better put this part of Illinois on 
your visiting list before long. We have not had the 
pleasure of seeing you for some time.’’ 

* = * 

THE Chillicothe Bulletin of Aug. 25 says: ‘‘The 
Illinois River—always noted as a fishing stream—is 
this season fairly alive with the finny tribe. It is no 
trouble at all to catch them with hook and line, and 
large strings of bullheads, sunfish, perch and crap- 
pies are brought to town daily. The bass are also 
being caught, but the exciting sport of bass fishing 
will not begin until a little later.”’ 


* 
* * 


A WORK of real interest to all shooters is the 
‘*Handy Book for Trap Shooters and Sportsmen,’’ 
the 1902 edition of which has just been published 
by the Peters Cartridge Co. of Cincinnati, O. It 
contains a careful compilation of the game laws; 
the Interstate Association rules governing target and 
live-bird shooting ; trap rules of the American Shoot- 
ing Association; hints to beginners on guns and 
game shooting; rules governing competitions; and 
directions for conducting a tournament by Jack 
Parker. This book can be obtained, free of charge, 
by application to the Peters Cartridge Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, or to their Eastern office, 80 Chambers 
St., New York. 


* 
* * 


ON a recent voyage of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company’s steamship Empress of China, when, 
owing to a delayed departure from Vancouver, she 
was required to make a fast passage, the coaling 
agents at Nagasaki, Japan, were asked to make a 
special effort to coal the ship with despatch. They 
responded so well that the Empress received into her 
bunkers 1,210 tons of coal in 3 hours, 15 minutes, or 
372 tons per hour, which is the record of the port. 
As this coal was all handled from lighters to the ship 
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by Coolies—men, women and children—in small bas- 


kets, an appreciation may be had of the feat per- 
formed. 


* 
* * 


GiLEs H. PutNAmM of New London, Wis., under 
date Sept. 15, writes cheerily as follows: ‘The good 
chicken shooting that I predicted we would have 
here is being fully realized. A lawyer friend of 
mine from Milwaukee and myself bagged 16 the 
morning of Sept. 1, and the next morning 7. I 
spent Sept. 7 in Shawano County, hunting pin-tail 
grouse and certainly had great sport. Got 18 of them 
in ashort time. Could have got many more, had we 
cared to continue hunting, but had enough for one 
time. Prospects for good duck shooting are very al- 
luring at the present time and I dare say we will 
have great sport.’’ 

* . * 

SHOOTING at 375 targets at Birmingham, Ala., 
Aug. 13, Rolla Heikes broke 96.8 per cent.; again at 
Paducah, Ky., Aug. 27, he broke 340 out of 350. 
‘*Pop Heikes’’ (as he is affectionately called by the 
boys) always shoots factory loaded U. M. C. shells. 
The Western New York and Northern Pennsylvania 
Championship was won Aug. 13 by B. J. Nobels, who 
broke 94 out of 100, using U. M. C. shells. Geo. 
Flint won high amateur average at the Americus 
(Ga.) meet, Aug. 14, and Joe Littler high average at 
the Warsaw (Ind.) shoot on the same day—both 
using U. M. C. factory loaded Arrow shells. 


* 
* * 


Hon. Gro. A. CLARK, Secretary of State, writing 
from Topeka, Kansas, under date Sept. 15, says: ‘‘I 
returned last night from a trip to the Panhandle of 
Texas. Put in just one day shooting and succeeded 
in bagging 53 birds—15 of which were blue-winged 
teal and the balance chickens. We got the ducks in 
the ponds on the famous Staked Plains of Texas. I 
was surprised to see them so far south at this time of 
the year, but a native told me that they bred in that 
country.” 

«*% 

On Sept. 15 the general executive offices of the 
Hazard Powder Co. were removed from New York to 
Wilmington, Delaware—the following branch offices 
remaining as long ago established in the respective 
territories : 

LOCATION. 


AGENT. 
IG III cn csscedscccses canes E. S. Rice. 
Cincinnati, Ohio........... ..F, J. Waddell 
Denver, Colorado.......... S. C. Madden 







Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. ...D. W. ©. Bidwell & Co. 
San Francisco, California... ....Alanson H. Phelps. 
GR, BR, TIE cc ciceecrccc cscs William McBlair. 

The Baltimore sales office has been discontinued 
—the trade of Eastern Canada, New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and contiguous territory being now cared for by 
Messrs. Lequin & Lentilhon, Eastern sales agents, 46 
Cedar St., New York City. 

* 


* * 

Perrers factory loaded shells have scored many 
victories during the past few weeks. In New Eng- 
land the superior scores made with this ammunition 
have been remarkable. At Auburn, Me., it forged its 
way to the front, and at the Interstate Association 
competition at Brunswick, Me., Neaf Apgar, who has 
been shooting particularly strong of late, made the 
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MAN knows what it is to 
suffer from Dyspepsia. Dogs 
too. When Dyspepsia becomes 
chronic both man and dog are made 

miserable and unfit for duty. 
For man, a thousand and one re- 
medies are to be had: good, bad 
and indifferent. For dogs, there is 
really only one remedy and 

that one is good. 





You’ve heard of it before, but 
j never before now have you 
j heard so much good of any one 
_ \S Medicine FOR DOGS. 
This is what they will do; 
Strengthen a weak stomach and 
keep a strong stomach well, 
Improve the appetite. 
Will cure; The 
Indigestion, Best 
Nervousness, Tonic, 
—— > eae , 
nsomnia 
Fre tfuiness, Result of a Single Shot from a .303 Savage Expanding Bullet. 
Alterative, Meanness, 
Mange, Distemper, Chills and 
¢ Sever, or any disease common to dogs, Will animate the 





sleepy dog and keep the wide-awake dog always so. Puts a * 

mes i pig a iis aight'snd hearing keen, i? you want & Keep up with the times. Do not buy a rifle until you have ex- 
48 page book about dogs—no owner of good dogs should be amined into the merits of the Savage, which is the twentieth cen- 
without it—send 3c. in stamps, CONDITION PILLS for sale tury arm. Only hammeriess, repeating rifle in the world. Abso- 
everywhere. By mail 50c., postage paid. lutely safe, strongest shooter, flattest trajectory. Highest develop- 
Polk Miller Drug Ce., Richmond Va. Box 178. ment of sporting rifles. Constructed to shoot six different car- 


tridges. Adapted for grizzly bears and rabbits. -.303 and .30-30 
calibres. Every rifle thoroughly guaranteed. Write for new illus- 
trated catalogue No. <4. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., Utica, N. Y., U. 8. A. 











Camping, Cruising, 
Fishing, Canoeing, 
Yachting, Prospecting, 


Traveling 





take your 


Pneumatic 


‘Bed 


Oe along with you 


qa Delivered on receipt of price as given in Catalogue F. 


PNEUMATIC MATTRESS & CUSHION CO., 
35 F BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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remarkable run of 106 straight targets and 99 out of 
100—winning 1st average ; while H. G. Wheeler was 
2d with the same ammunition. Then followed the 
fine work at Portsmouth, N. H., and Fitchburg, 
Mass. In fact, all through the New England circuit 
the records made with Peters ammunition have been 
of the highest order, and the Cincinnati factory is 


justly proud of the showing made. 


* 
© * 


ADMIRERS of Our Friend the Dog will do well to 
read the announcement of the Polk Miller Drug Co., 
Box 178, Richmond, Va., appearing on page 377. 
Polk Miller, president of the firm, is a Virginian 
sportsman of the old school, having owned and shot 
over some of the finest setters that ever ranged south 
of the Potomac. For the past twenty years Ser- 
geant’s Condition Pills have been a standard remedy 
for all internal ailments of the dog, and today the 
friends of this valued specific are to be numbered by 
thousands from the shores of Newfoundland to the 
southern limits of Mexico. On receipt of request, 
as noted in the advertisement, Mr. Miller will send 
you a copy of his firm’s booklet about dogs. 





A DUCK SHOOTER’S COMPENDIUM. 





Every wild-fowl shooter in Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota will be interested in the 36-page booklet, 
‘* Water Fowl Along the Wisconsin Central Lines,’’ 
just published by the Passenger Department of that 
system. It contains a concise description of every 
species of fowl common to Wisconsin’s lakes and 
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streams, helped out with accurate pen drawings of 
the birds, and accompanied by a careful list of choice 
shooting districts, together with a list of sportsmen’s 
hotels and boarding houses, giving daily and weekly 
charges, location of best shooting grounds, and a deal 
of other information that could only be secured by 
bard work and careful enquiry. If you want one, 
send your request to Jas. C. Pond, General Passenger 
Agent, Milwaukee, Wis., mentioning the fact that 
you are a member of the Sports Afield Family. 
EE ik Naas 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY POPULAR 
HOMESEEKERS’ AND SETTLERS’ 
EXCURSIONS. 


One-way colonist excursion tickets will be sold daily dur- 
ing September and October, from St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth and West Superior to Eastern Montana, $15.00;  Hel- 
ena, Butte, Kalispell, $20.00; Eastern Washington, $22.50; 
Western Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, $25.00. 

To Montana Points the rates from Chicago are $10.00 high- 
er, and to Idaho and Washington Points $8.00 higher than 
above rates. 

Round-trip homeseekers’ excursion tickets, good 21 days, 
to points in Minnesota, thg Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Manitoba and British Columbia will be sold 
October 7 and 21, at one fare plus $2.00 for the round trip. 

Tickets are good on all trains—including the Great North- 
ern “Flyer’’—and are available for stop-overs en route, 
affording the homeseeker and prospective settler a most 
favorable opportunity to investigate the many advantages 
afforded in the great North-West. 

Detailed information, with illustrated pamphlets contain- 
ing full description of land, climate, crops, rates, etc., will 
be furnished, on personal or written application, by any 
agent of the Great Northern Railway; by Max Bass, G.I. 
A., 220 So, Clark St., Chicago, Ills.; or F. I. Whitney, G. P. & 
T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 















“WHERE TO HUNT 
AND FISH” 


is a question that is frequently asked by those who love Fishing and Hunt- 


ing. This is also the name of a new, finely illustrated, very attractive book 
published by the 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


that answers the question. L 
the Northwest; the Northern Pacific reaches them; and the book shows 


The finest hunting and fishing grounds are in 


where and how. Live game illustrations are ‘he feature of the book, and 


four of them are from drawings by Ernest Thompson-Seton. Send six cents a 
for the book, to 


CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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H.& R. 


Single Shot-Gun. 


Automatic and Non-Ejecting. 








The cheapest absolutely safe gun, with improvements 
found heretofore only in the highest priced. Perfect in 
model and construction. Simplest “take down” gun 
made. Top snap; centre hammer; rebounding lock. 
Your dealer can supply, or we will sell to you direct. 

Illustrated Catalogue tells about our complete line, 
Sent free. 


Harrington & Richardson ‘Arms Co,, 


Dept. S. A., Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. 























Lyman’s Patent 
Rifle and 
Shotgun Sights 











accomplish best results, both at target and when 


hunting. Send at once for our new 96-page catalogue 
of sights for sporting and target rifles, and shotguns. 


THE LYMAN 
GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 















SPRATTS PATENT 


DOG SOAP 


Is of the Fg value to dog owners, as it is entire- 
ly Free From Poison, and at the same time most 
effective in the destruction of lice and fleas. More- 


over, it keeps the skin free from scurf, prevents 
mange and other skin diseases. No other soa 
should ever be used in preparing dogs for exhibi- 
tion; it leaves the coat smooth and glossy. 

Spratts Patent Dog Soap contains no Carbolic Acid 
or 1 Tar, but is nicely perfumed and produces a 
fine lather. Recommended by kennel owners 
throughout the world. Once tried, always used. It 
is the greatest 


FLEA SOAP 


IN THE UNIVERSE, 


Price 20c. per Tablet, by mail. 


Write for our Catalogue “ Dog Culture,” with prac- 

. tical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and man- 

agement of dogs, mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 

We also manufacture specially prepared food for 

dogs. puppies, rabbits, cats, poultry, game, pigeons, 
fish, bir 8, etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Ltd. 


450 MARKET STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
Branches: 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo, 


O+8+8+8+8 +8 +8 +++ +++ tees 











i will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
















“O41 Battery Hanging Lampe,$10.00 : 
et Selesiens, pn | ota 5.96 


Electric Door Bells, . « 1.00 
Electric Carriage Light, 8. 
Battery Fan Motor, . . 5.95 
Electric Hand Lantcens, 2.00 
Pocket Flash Lights, . 1.50 
Miniature ElectricLamps, .40 
$8 Medical Batteries, « « 8.956 
pages og ae Belts, . 4 
elt with Suspensory, 
Genuine Electric Insoles, «2 
Telegraph Ontfits,. . « 2.26 
Battery Motors from $1 to 12.00 
Battery Table Lamps, . 8.00 
Necktie Lights, 7icts.to 8.00 
$6 Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.75 
Electric Cap Lights, . . 1.76 
Electric Railway, .« « . 2.96 
Battery Student Lamp, « 4.00 
Dry Batteries, perdozen, 2.25 
Electrical Books at low 


We undersli all on Everything 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
marters for Electric Now 
heen ange RUE ee 
wan! 
som Catalogue just out. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


FRANK RIEHL has been winning new laurels for 
himself of late. Shooting from a floating barge at 
Beardstown, Ills., August 7, he broke 228 out of 262 
flying targets—using Arrow brand U. M. C. factory 
loaded shells. 

= os 

THE genial Frank E. Butler, husband of Annie 
Oakley, is proving that there are two shooters in the 
family. He has been doing a great deal of good 
work of late—winning the high average trophy at 
the Fairview Gun Club’s tournament on August 9. 


* 
* * 


THE Tenth Annual Tournament of the Arizona 
Sportsmen’s Association will be held at Bisbee Oct. 
24, 25 and 26. The Bisbee Gun Club will spare no 
expense in making this meeting one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held in Arizona, and it is certain that 
the leading gun clubs of the Territory will be well 
represented at this meet. 








MOOSE-HIDE MOCCASINS 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
—PRICES :— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 2-5, 25 
Youths’ and Misses, 11-1, 00 

Children’s (cloth tops), 
8-9-10,- - $1. 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price List of Moc- 
casins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


OC-~3C-00~3C=-~30 


Sportsmen 








Visiting Colorado 
— ly travel 


Colorado 
& 


Southern 


e 
Railway, 
Whose lines reach all the Hunting oe Fishin 














Resorts in the State. Handsom equip’ 
trains, scheduled at convenient hours, 


T. E. FISHER, 


General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo. 

P. 8.—Have you seen our beautiful aoe, 
“Picturesque Colorado” “Fishing Pools an 
Pictures” ond “Colorado Beauty Spots”? Sent 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay 
postage. 


Wants, For Sate, Etc. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 





) SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR HAMMERLESS GUN, 
—A $40.00 bicycle, new this summer; has coaster brake, 
- —- forward extension handle bars and com lete outfit 


and repairs. Address C. N. DODSON, Jerseyville, 
Thivoise 





OR SALE.—HIGH-BRED POINTER PUPS; WHELPED 

June 30, 1902. (See photo in Se ve issue of Sports 
AFIELD.) Out of bench-show and fiel trial winning stock, 
Price, $25.00. Photo of single pup, if required. J. W. 
FOWLER, M. D., 970 Locust St., Dubuque, Iowa. 





ANTED.—A COACH DOG; 3 TO 6 MONTHS OLD. 


Address, I. R. WATERS, 536 North Third Street, Co- 
lumbus, O. 





OR SALE.—ONE THOROUGHBRED GORDUN SET- 

ter (female); well broken on quail. Also handsome 

Gordon setter pup py (56 months old). Best references. M, 
F. O'BRIEN, R. F. 2, La Fayette, Ind. 








I Can Sell Your Real Estate °° ™*ttst where 
Send description, state price and learn how. Est, ‘98, High- 
“— yan Oath Offices in 14 cities. 

M. OSTRANDER, 1876 N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia. 


mm» ° 15.75 





BEST REPEATING SHOT CU 








TRAP with a trap that will catch and hold. Nothing more dis- 
couraging than to find your trap sprung; nothing in it, except 
probably a foot. 

This cannot occur with the STOP THIEF TRAP, as hundreds of 
old trappers will testify. Order a sample lot. Give them a trial 
and form your own opinion. No better trap made. 





No. 1 Stop Thief Trap for Rat and Squirrel 
No Marten and Mink..... a 
No. ; = 25 * Skunk and Opossum ..40¢ . 
No. 3% © Re BD tencescsntcers ...50¢ = 
No ast “ Fox and Wolf. aes $125 “* 

Tn half-dozen or dozen lots, purchaser pay ess or Freight: 
No. 1, $1.50 per doz.; No. 2 , $2.00 per doz.; No. 3, $2.60 per doz.; No. 
344, 34.00 per doz.; No. 4, 39 00 per doz. Discount in large lots. Ask 
your dealer for them or order direct from 


ANIMAL TRAP CoO., 
No.6 Broad 8t., Abingdon, Ills. 


News and Opinions 


of National Importance 


ALONE 
The Sun Contains Both. 


Daily, by mail, - - - 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, - 


















$6 a year 
$8 a year 


The Sunday Sun 


is the Greatest Sunday Newspaper in the world. 


Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year 
Address THE SUN, New York. 
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Most hunters now carry a 


Marble Safety 
Pocket Axe.... 


Which is certainly indispensable; but there are other 
conveniences, and you should not go to the woods this 
fall without adding to your kita 


SOLID COMFORT SEAT PAD (in case you have 



















to sit on a snowy log for two hours)....... $2.00 
BROKEN SHELL EXTRACTOR, Bergersen Pat- 
RRO en er ene 1.00 


MARBLE IMPROVED FRONT RIFLE SIGHT.... 1.00 


SOLID STEEL BALLBEARING CLEANING ROD 
(tempered; will not break; follows the rifling 
of your gun without turning in the hand)... 1.25 Solid Comfort Seat Pad. 


Any of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Marble Safety Axe Co., 


GLADSTONE, MICH., U. S. A. 








Broken Shell Extractor. 
(Bergersen Patent ) 
























Ask for 
Folder 
Marble Imp’vd Folder B \. 
Front Rifle which gives par- 
Sight. ticulars, FREE. Solid Steel, Ballbearing Cleaning Rod (tempered). 








a 


Life in the Northwest 


If you have any idea of changing your location, go into the Northwest, where 

life is worth living. 
It is the coming empire of this country. - Climate and elevation are found in 
great variety and land will never be as low priced again as itis now. For farming, 
fruit raising and grazing, no portion of our country equals it. Irrigation makes the 
farmer independent where irrigation is practiced and the finest irrigable parts of our 
country are in Montana and Washington. The towns and cities are all growing 
rapidly in the Northwest. 
} Let us know what you want and we will try and help you. There are all 
sorts of places and kinds of land in the Northwestern States through which the 


| NORTHERN PACIFIC 


\ runs. Don’t wait until it is too late to go. Low settlers’ rates are in effect during 
¥ September and October. Write to me where you want to go and I will tell you 
what it will cost. 

















CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 








It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Progressive THEBEST *t})% 
HAT 
Riflemen ane 



























And Sportsmen everywhere are invited 
to interest themselves in our premium 
offers—made with a view to increasing 
our already large circulation. By call- 
ing upon your neighbors and the busi- 
ness men of your home town and show- 
ing them different copies of SPpoRTs 
AFIELD, you can easilv secure from 8 to 
80 subscriptions. Asa sample of what 
we will do, we willsend you, on receipt 
of 30 yearly subscriptions, the very lat- 
est model of a Savage Hammerless 
Repeating Rifle —Full octagon barrel; 
Model 1899; length of barrel, 26 in.; 
weight, 8 lbs.; 6-shooter; calibre, .303. 
You can have your choice of either a 
rifle butt (as shown in this cut) ora 
shot-gun butt. Thus, by the expendi- 
ture of a little time (plus the express 
company’s charges) you will have se- 
— a thoroughly reliable, handsome 
rifle. 


..Marlin Rifles... 


The merits of these fine arms are so 
well-known as to need no sermon from 









NORTH ‘a 
WESTERN 


For Illustrated Pam 
lets and full informat 4 
spaly to your nearest 
wo ket & ‘ent oe wm 
ISKE Gen’! 
feasts 7an Tenet Agent 


Cuicaco & NortH-WesTERN R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 





the editorial pulpit. Their calibres are 

multifarious—as witness: Model 1892 

(.22 and .32); Model 1893 (.32-40 and 

the ever popular .38-55); Model 1893 

(.25-36 and .30-30); Model 1894 (.25- 

20, .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40); Model 
1895 (.38-56, .40-65, .40-70, .40- 
82, .45-70 and .45-90). 















We will send any one of the 
above Marlin rifles, with 26- 
inch ROUND BARREL, to any 
sportsman sending us 20 sub- 
scriptions. SPORTS AFIELD 
does not pay the express charges 
on any premiums (except books, 
which we send out postpaid). 


SPORTS 
AFIELD PUB- 
LISHING 
CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ills. 


The New Savage. 











The 

Pioneer 

Limited. 
Famous 
Train 
of 
the 
World. 





Chicago—St. Paul — Minneapolis. 


VIA 


THE St. Paut Roan. 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 


Equipment and Service 
Unequaled. 


Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to] 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sport Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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The Double Thick 


NITRO BREECH snowing 
NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 
HAMMERLESS 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to 
the Muzzle. 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 
Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“wing Shot,” “ORIENTAL SMOKELESS” 


“Western 8 rting,” is now generally considered 




















a g “Wild Fowl,” the best Smokeless Powder 
a : Sn “Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 
 —o- Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Unies trast Buuaing, 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 


— 


<a ad 
WESTERN SPORTING 








Just the Thing for Picnics, Outings, Etc. 


We offer for only 5 yearly subscriptions the Hawkeye Refrigera- 
tor and Picnic Basket. This basket is made out of rattan and 
hickory elm; lined with zinc, hair, felt and oil cloth, making the 
basket in every way a portable ice chest. A removable pan for ice 
fits in one end of the basket. Being tpg ey 2 air tight, a small 
eo of ice will keep everything cold in the basket through the 

ottest summer day. It fits under almost any buggy seat, is neat in 
appearance and well made. Size, 20 in. long, 13 in. wide, 10 in. 
deep. No angler should be without one. Address 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO., **catcscotice” 
WHY PAY MORE FOR A REEL? 


One repair only on an expensive reel will cost you as much and 
more than one of our new reels. Repairs on ours often cost noth- 
ing, and seldom over 25 cents. You get as good service from our Rabbeth Drag 
reels as from any you ma yee Eve times as much for. All deal- Handle. 
ers sell these reels; also the HARRIMAC Landing Net, Frame and — 


staff. “If _ are after big fish, you ought to have a Rabbeth commmeiuioiasuiinentaiiie 
Drag Handle fitted to your Reel.”’ for Catalogue. 
A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Manufacturers, 
17 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. — 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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he Bristol” 


THE “BRISTOL” STEEL FISH- 

ING RODS HAVE ATTAINED 

TO THAT STATE OF PERFECTION real 

fisherman demand. The ‘“* BRISTOL” rods are, 

to-day, perfect examples of that necessary tool 

with which to cast a fly or ‘“‘ chuck a bug.”” The 

‘* BRISTOL” rods are entirely fit to be included 

in theeequipments of the most expert fishers in 

the-Land—AND THEY ARE. If YOU would 

like to learn about the ‘‘ BRISTOL,” we will 

gladly send you our NEW 1902 CATALOGUE, 

. showing cuts of many of our best styles, and giv- 
{FP ing Fy and trust to you to favor us with your order if you are in want or 
need of A REAL GOOD ROD AT A VERY SMALL PRICE. Our only stip- 

| ulation is that you kindly ask for Catalogue No. 1g Do not delay. The edi- 


a THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. $ 
A RIN ag” ae , a a - e arertenice 


COMPLETE COOKING 
eeAND SERVING OUTFIT 

consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 

p smooth, heavy steel, ce- 

~ mented seams, no solder. § 

= pat.marcu.iog96. When packed may be lock- 

ed. Noexperiment. Man’f’rs of highgrade “= 

Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell * 








4%x10%x8. Wt. 20s 


Boxes and Minnow Pails F. CORTEZ WILSON & COMPANY, 


Send for Circular. 
239 and 241 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


For 50 subscriptions to SPoRTs ~ 
wn a ood U i AFIELD we will send you a ‘B.” 
Grade Baker Double-barrel Ham- 
merless Shotgun. Built to your | 
specifications. This' gun has the | 
Patent Firing-pin Safety ; is bored especially for Nitro Powder, but will do good work with any good black 
powder. Its barrels are everywhere conceded to be the very best thing made in twist, and it is a handsome, 
well-made and well-balanced gun in all respects. For 30 Subscriptions we will send you a handsome 
Baker Double-barrel Hammer Gun, fitted with best London Twist barrels, and built with a special view to © 
the use of Nitro Powders. For complete details, mention 
Sports AFIELD and ask the Baker Gun Co., Batavia, N. Y., 
to send you a copy of their interesting Gun Quarterly, telling 
all about these guns. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


ase ett oe ee eo 
The Beautiful Sapphire Country in the Heart of the North Carolina Mountains, reached only via the 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Low Summer Tourist Rates to Brevard and Toxaway, N.C. A paradise for the Pleasure Seeker, 
Health Seeker, and Fisherman. Excellent trout fishing. Remember Asheville, N. C., the Great 
Health Resort. Low rates the year round. Send 3 cents for a copy of ‘The Land of the Sky.” 
Ask your nearest ticket agent for rates and tickets, or write 


G. B. ALLEN, A.G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. J. S. McCULLOUGH, N. W.P. A., 225 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
26 ese 
it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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— 
OCTOBER QUAIL 





more? To make your 


October weather, a good 


Zo 


dog and gun 
od time complete 
take the best shells with you. 


U. M. C. Shot Shells 





Factory loaded with any 


penetration, and recoil. 


Specify l wt 


3 Broadtuaur. ‘ 





brand of reliable black 
or smokeless powder, will shoot when you wish 
them to and are uniform in pattern, 


-Immunition 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


BRIDGEPORT 


velocity. 


CONN 


what 























OTHER 
GUNS TAKEN 
IN TRADE 

















FINE CUNS ENGLISH and AMERICAN 





All the Prominent 


Makes. 


SCOTT’S MONTE CARLO 





Hammoerless. 
Also 






stley Richards, Gree 


Send for 
Catalogue 


















Send ten 


cents In stam] 


Reautifully ustrated ¢ 


























Scott Gun 
Won Monte Carlo 
1892 Grand Prix 

$4,000. 


ws for « 


ur new and 


logue of 








ee aceel F = NS SSS and 
— . List of 
Second- 
Hand 
Guns. 





Fine Fishing Tackle. 


Tourists’ Knapsacks and Clothing Bags, Rubber Blankets, Tents, Camp Outfits. 
SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, t 


Also tine bron 


nest garment made, 


eeometal BREECH-LOADING VACHT CANNON, all sizes 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 


kistablixshed L=26, 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 












Latest Automatic Ejector 
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DUPONT SMOKELESS. 
















| gee SOSSCSCOSS SSHSSSSSHS SOOO VOOO SCS | 
: : » Improved 
Sf 
¢ +. * e ! 
* e 
: Hitting You. : | 
$ | 
g Try leaving of GARTER 
¢ 
a > | 
3 COFFEE $ THE STANDARD | 
$ po eo ° FOR GENTLEMEN | 
3 $ ALWAYS EASY 
| $ > O ST U Vi $ “Ml The Name “BOSTON GARTER” 
| @ o is stamped on every 
Sd * 
Secccccccccccooccococcoocooces 


loop Mi 
The 

{ CUSHION f 
hf Oe BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — never 
Slips, Tears nor _— 


PROUBLE IN DRINK. 


Not Always Easy to Discover 


| Many highly organized persons cannot digest 
even one cup of cottee a day. 

| The trouble may not show directly in stomach, 
but indirectly in bowels, liver, nerves, headache 
or in some other organ. stop for 10 days and see 
if you have uncovered the cause of your trouble 
Take on Postum Food Cotlee. It furnishes a 
pleasant morning eh and contains the selected 
food elements which quickly restore the nerves 
and structure of body to a normal state. Demon 


Cort 








M ys recaine ots 
GEO FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


strable fact: try it (rroce furnish at 15 and ee He Mah GRIP” PATENT HAS sccm 
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aie . SMOKELESS 
POWDER COMPANY'S 

Wins 
Grand 
American 


Defeats 
all 
Competitors 








- Handicap A Record Maker 
and a 


Record Breaker 
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H.cCHIRSCHY, ST. PAUL.MINN, 
LOAR 35 DRS, HAZARD 





\ak anyon t the 456 contestants, or write to any one of tt Zg ; 
H. P. Collins, Baltimore, Md. Schmelzer Arms Co., Kansas City, Mo. Wm. McBlair, St. Louis. Mo 
R.S. Waddell, Cincinnati,0. ES. Ric Suan c Temple, Chicago A.H. Phelps, San Francisco, Calif. 
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